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PREFACE 


a ON ee 


THIS little volume must speak for itself. The 
record by parents of the discipline of “the school of 
suffering ” allotted to a very dear child is a difficult 
and delicate task ; hearts filled with a deep affection 
and also stricken with a great grief may easily 
allow many an ill-drawn line to mar the picture. 
But we have ventured to write nevertheless. Our 
first proposal was to print for our friends only. 
But some of those friends laid it as an almost 
charge upon us to make the brief record more 
public, in the hope that lessons learnt at the feet of 
the Lord by a young sufferer, struck with mortal 
illness in her early and lovely prime, might thus 
carry more widely some message from Him, and 
for Him, to other lives, lives themselves perhaps 
wounded sorely. 

Her father appears as the writer. But through- 
out, of course, Tesie’s parents have consulted to- 
gether, line by line, and the closing pages of 
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the narrative, the tenth and eleventh chapters, are 
almost entirely the work of her mother, to whose 
lot it fell, more and more towards the close of the 
long illness, to be her constant companion and 
watcher. 


“Go, little book,” in hope, on thy humble errand, 
if He consent to prosper thee who made so fair 
with His grace, in His school of suffering, our 


Child and Friend. 
H. DUNELM. 


AUCKLAND CASTLE, 
All Saints, 1905. 


* * In the third impression a few corrections have been now 
made, and some matter has been added at the close of the narra- 


tive. 
5 es a 


Fan. 17, 1900. 
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_ HER ONLY AND MUCH LOVED SISTER 


ISABEL 


nt EET De ep RE, 


AH might I wish, ah might I choose, 
Then thou, my Star, should’st live, 
And gladly for thy sake I’d lose 
All else that earth could give. 
Oh, fain I’d say ; Abide with me, 
The sunshine of my house to be 3 
No other joy but this I crave, 
To love thee, darling, to my grave. 


Thus saith my heart, and means it well ; 
God meaneth better still ; 
My love is more than words can tell ; 
His love is greater still. 
I am a father—He, the Head 
And Crown of fathers, whence is shed 
The life and love from which have sprung 
All blessed ties in old and young. 


PAUL GERHARDT. 
On the death of his son ; in 
Lyra Germanica, 


ON TESIE, AGED THREE 
MONTHS 


THO’ my fair little Tes 
Not a syllable says 
In articulate language of earth ; 
Tho’ the Library Syndics 
Her thoughts could ne’er index, 
Five score of their treasures she’s worth. 


What her voices intend 
I but half comprehend, 
Yet guess at each varying tone, 
As with purrs and with coos 
She gives us her views, 
And news from some world of her own. 


On the ground, Sir, pray walk 
With folks who can talk ; 
Their wisdom no doubt is a boon; 
But let me soar aloft 
Where Tesie sings soft, 
With the spheres and the angels in tune. 


Cc. W.M. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1883. 


MARY E. E. MOULE 


CHAPTER T 


EARLY YEARS 


On life’s green tree, thou tender, dear new-comer, 
Thy vernal leaf unfold, 

Then at the last, mid hush of All Saints’ summer, 
fall softly, and in gold, 


UR eldest child, first of a family of two 
daughters, was born November 17, 1882, 
while a rosy aurora lighted up the midnight sky 
and seemed to loving eyes a promise of bright 
things in the little new life. Her birthplace was 
the Principal’s Lodge at Ridley Hall, Cambridge ; 
to her last days that house, and its garden, and 
the child’s and girl’s home-life bound up with 
them, were a recollection supremely dear. 

Within two years her little sister came, and the 
pair, as life developed, grew to seem almost like 
twins ; markedly differing on many sides of char- 
acter, but none the less, perhaps all the more, each 
other’s associates in everything. 

We called our firstborn Mary Emily Elliott, 
each name having its domestic significance. But 
her invariable home-name throughout her life was 

II 
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Tesie, shortened from Tesorina, “ Little Treasure.” 
It is dearer than ever to us now. Years ago she said 
suddenly to her father, “If I were to die, would 
you love the little name?” We love it indeed. 

Her father baptized her, in Trinity Church. Is it 
foolish to recall how one tiny finger happened to 
point upwards all the while she was in his arms? 

Loving eyes saw in her a beautiful baby ; the 
firm and delicate lines of the little mouth were 
a feature from the first. She had on the whole 
a very healthy infancy and childhood. 

Her deep later delight in every sort of beauty 
seemed to be foreshadowed by her first uttered 
sentence. She was found bending over a flower in 
the garden, and saying to herself, “Oh, it is so 
pretty !” 

If this were a biography we might linger over 
the little child’s ways and doings. But in the 
Preface it has been intimated that our aim is 
special, and so far limited, and thus the story 
hastens on purpose to Tesie’s last years and their 
discipline. So we only sketch in the fewest and 
simplest lines the memory so dear to us, not 
forgetting that the limners are her parents. 

Two old photographs lie side by side in one 
frame. ‘The first shows the bonniest of little girls, 
of about three, perched erect on a chair in her 
hat and warm coat, ready for a walk. The eyes 
are full of merry spirit, foretelling the delicious 
sense of humour which was hers always, often 
conquering even the sorrowful trials of her latest 
years. The whole pose of the child speaks of life 
and motion, brightest health and simple happiness ; 
the little feet are almost ready, as we used to say, 
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to fling themselves off. The other picture shows 
her on her nurse’s lap, and it happens to catch a 
look we also sometimes knew, as the exception to 
the rule—a gaze wistful and far away. 

All the while she was by no means a faultless 
being. Self-will showed itself early and strongly, 
and many a passionate battle was fought in the 
course of the long lesson of obedience and duty; a 
lesson wonderfully learnt at last, but after an 
up-hill contest most of the way. Only those who 
knew her through life could fully appreciate the 
achievement of the grace of God, shewn in the 
quiet submission, the total absence of worldliness, 
and the noble self-discipline in every habit, which 
marked the last stages of her short journey. That 
grace tempered the strong will with a deep 
patierice, and it turned the passion for the beautiful, 
which once made“ the world” no small temptation, 
towards all that was best, all that was true and holy. 

Home was intensely dear to her, from infancy to 
her final change; the centre of her visible universe. 
To leave it, for ever so short an absence, was 
always a sore trouble to her. “I love Father best 
and Mother most,” is one little remembered saying 
of the early days. At the very end the clinging 
heart of the child was more beautifully alive than 
ever in her who had come to be so very much our 
Friend. 

Our early letters from her are not many, for 
happily she was seldom absent from us till she 
was fifteen. One of these few letters gives a 
bright picture of a “blissful” excursion near 
Cambridge, to find the bee-orchis and other flowers, 
“with Uncle C., who read us the Holy Grail 
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afterwards by request, and perfectly—of course ;” 
and then comes a game of tennis in prospect, to be 
played with friends rather unfamiliar as yet (“ pray 
that I mayn’t be nervous”); and then King’s 
Chapel ; all followed by a pitiful request for money, 
as hers is quite gone, and she must send something 
to “the starving pussies at the Cats’ Home.” 

Her natural intelligence, without any unusual 
precocity, was excellent. She loved knowledge 
and the thoughtful use .of it. Particularly she 
delighted in language, history, and poetry. At 
the High School, and then (1897-99) at Brighton, 
she was an eager learner, and often won her 
teachers’ praise. A letter of those days speaks of 
the (Oxford) lecturer’s criticism on the answers of 
the history-class : “ He wrote on my papers, ‘ Don’t 
make silly spelling mistakes.’ But he comforted 
me by saying my second answer was ‘a real literary 
composition,’ and ‘ excellent.’” 

Music lay deep in her nature. In childhood her 
singing voice was exquisitely sweet and true. We 
seem to hear it still as one evening she took her 
part, at twelve years old, in the Library at Ridley, in 
Sterndale Bennett’s anthem, God zs a Spirit; the 
high G rang like a silver bell. But a slight fever 
caught soon afterin a Swiss hotel left a permanent 
delicacy in the throat, and she was rarely able after 
that time to sing with perfect freedom. 

On the piano, as she matured, her touch grew to 
besingularly delicate and “spiritual,”.and altogether 
her love was for the very best in musical art and 
performance. We can never forget her heart’s 
delight in the noble and reverent choral services in 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. We had to 
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limit her attendance there to twice a _ week. 
Whenever she left home for school the last after- 
noon was given to “ King’s,” and long and loving 
was the look with which she bade the wonderful 
place farewell as she turned to go. 

Once more, on her last visit to Cambridge, in 
December, 1904, she was wheeled there, to listen 
entranced to that great anthem of 7he Wilderness, 
which sings at its close how “sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.” 

It is difficult to quit the theme of Cambridge, 
and of her delight in it, a delight which ever grew 
in thoughtful insight. From the early days when 
she begged for little walks with her father along 
the Backs or through the Colleges, to the time 
when she attended the lectures of Professors Reid 
and Lord Acton, the place with its interests was 
always growing into her heart and mind. She 
came while quite young to realize that it was a 
high privilege and gain to know familiarly by sight 
so many men famous in the fields of thought and 
learning. Delightful elements of family life and 
warm affections were supplied all the while by two 
homes most dear to her, that of her aunt and 
godmother, Mrs. Barton, at Trinity Vicarage, and 
that of her uncle and godfather, Mr. C. W. Moule, 
senior fellow of Corpus Christi. 

Tesie learnt early to know her Bible well, and to 
love her Prayer Book. More and more, as life and 
thought developed, she reverenced and trusted the 
written Word, and prized and used the historic 
order of the Church. But her Confirmation was 
repeatedly put off, on account of her “love of the 
world” and the difficulty of what she believed to 
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be an honest “renunciation.” She was at length 
confirmed, with her sister, by the then Bishop of 
Ely, Lord Alwyne Compton, in Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, in September, 1899 ; but the internal 
conflict was such as to make it impossible to look 
back on the time as one of conscious blessing. We 
could not clearly trace in her a true surrender to 
her Lord and a living reliance on Him till about a 
year later, when, at a “ Girls’ Camp” which, unwil- 
lingly and with many misgivings, she attended, the 
message of Divine love won a victory which could 
not be mistaken. 

She had then just completed two years of school, 
at Brighton, and she and we were looking forward 
to the desired prospect of a settled life in her 
father’s home at Cambridge. We quitted our dear 
Ridley Hall in the late summer of 1899, a change 
which was to Tesie a deep and abiding sorrow. 
As she left the beloved door she said that she 
could never find courage to enter it again ; and she 
never did so, as a fact. Her father had been 
elected Norrisian Professor of Divinity earlier in 
the year, and we made our home in a pleasant 
house near Cambridge station, little foreseeing 
what changes were soon to move us from it. One 
complete year only (1900) saw us living there. 
The next brought with it, in August, the unlooked- 
for summons to her father to undertake the 
bishopric of Durham. And to Tesie, six months 
earlier, had come that other summons—suddenly 
to feel, in the morning of her bright youth, the 
dread burthen, undreamt of beforehand by us or 
by her, a trouble practically unknown in both her 
parents’ families, of pulmonary sickness. 


SLEEPS HAPRY CHILD 


SLEEP, happy Child; thou hast a soft safe pillow ; 
Cradled thou liest on thy Mother’s knees ; 
Thy little bark knows not the tossing billow 

Of Life’s rough seas, 


Thy tender heart is free from pain and sorrow ; 

O let it rest untroubled while it may ! 

Danger and death shall cross thy path to-morrow ; 
Smile on to-day ! 


Smile on, for seest thou not some holy vision ? 
Some dream of Heaven, of things divine and fair ? 
Drink in the rapture of thy bliss elysian 

Without a care. 


And in the morning let bright angels hover 
Around thy path, and keep thy steps in love, 
So that thou may’st, when death’s short night is over, 


Awake above, 
M. E. E. M. 1895. 


‘¢T HAVE shamed Thee, craven-hearted ; 
I have been Thy recreant knight ; 
Own me yet, O Lord, albeit 
Weeping whilst I fight.” 


‘© Nay,” He said, ‘* yet wilt thou shame me? 
Wilt thou shame thy knightly guise ? 

I would have my angels wonder 
At thy gladsome eyes !”’ 


Need’st thou pity, knight of Jesus, 
Pity for thy glorious hest ? 

Oh! let God, and men, and angels, 
See that thou art blest ! 


Translated from H, Suso, 


CHAPTER NTT 


CLOUDS GATHERING 


As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Lnto the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 
LONGFELLOW. 


LL through the winter of 1900-1901 Tesie 
had a cough which troubled us, but we were 
reassured by first-rate medical opinion, and our own 
immunity, in ourselves and our families, from 
pulmonary trouble helped to keep grave fears 
asleep. We marked her eighteenth birthday, 
November 17, 1900, by a musical party of her 
young friends, and that day week she went out to 
dinner, for the first and only time—at St. John’s 
College Lodge; more than one of our friends who 
met us there spoke to us of their admiration of 
her, in her simple white dress and string of pearls, 
and in her modest and maidenly beauty. 

We could not wonder, parents though we were; 
for a peculiar harmony of refinement, loveliness, 
and life shone in her face, and her rare gifts of 
character and mind looked out through her bright, 
deep brown eyes. 

She was never to mingle so in society again. 
But she found, in God’s own way, what was far 
better ; and we are willing, as it was His pleasure, 
not to have known then the truth about her health, 

19 
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even though such knowledge might have come in 
time to avert the impending evil. All is well. 
Mistakes permitted by Him are, in a sense, His 
will, and we accept them without a useless back- 
ward look on what might have been. 

Late in February, 1901, she was more thoroughly 
examined, and the ultimate result was a fear on 
our physician’s part that there was mischief in the 
right lung. On March 5 her mother took her to 
an eminent specialist in town, who found disease 
“advancing rapidly,” and advised an immediate 
removal to an excellent Sanatorium at Bexhill. 

So Tesie returned alone that afternoon to 
Cambridge, ignorant of the verdict, and took her 
Latin lesson as usual with the teacher—Miss 
M’Leod Smith—who always inspired her, and who 
loved her eager pupil. Her mother, half-dazed, 
realizing, though but partially as yet, what it all 
meant, went direct to Bexhill. The Psalmist’s cry, 
“My heart is wounded within me,” seemed to utter 
exactly the inward groan, and then, as if in direct 
response, came the words, 

** He sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief.” 
Yes, He could, He would, relieve that agony; it 
would cease to be intolerable; it would remain, 
but as transfigured, thanks be to His name. 

By midnight she was again in Cambridge, 
having arranged for Tesie’s reception at Bexhill 
three days later. We made the very best of 
things, of course, to our child, and indeed we 
ourselves but faintly understood all that was 
coming. Our kindest of specialists had spoken of 
a short course only at the Sanatorium, and on 
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Friday, March 8, our dear one walked quietly off 
to the station close at hand, with her mother, and 
took the train for London and Bexhill. 

Poor little Tesie, passionate lover of Cambridge 
—how mercifully it was hidden from her that day 
that her life there was over! Her mother, with a 
vague intuition that it was so, was thankful when 
her child had actually come downstairs, bid good- 
bye to her little fox-terrier “ Mack,” and so set out 
upon her way. There was a comfort in the fact 
that it was not Ridley Hall she was leaving; zhaz 
parting was already a year and a half in the past. 
But yet, it was Cambridge! So began the long 
discipline which was to end in her translation. 

At Bexhill she threw herself with enthusiasm 
into the treatment, never shrinking from the wild 
March winds which often blew snow in at her open 
window, and around her when she sate in her 
little balcony. The fine constitution responded 
at once to the careful, watchful treatment; she 
gained well in weight ; her spirits were cheered by 
her mother’s constant presence near to her, and by 
her father’s visit during his Easter vacation. After 
three months she was pronounced by her doctor 
“very much better, but not cured.” “She will 
give you a great deal of anxiety before she is 
twenty-five.” 

Ought we to have prolonged her Bexhill 
residence? Itmaybe. But many reasons seemed 
to point towards a change, and we will not now 
torment ourselves with questioning regrets. 

At the end of June we all went with her to St. 
Beatenberg, for medical treatment at a moderately 
high altitude. Soon after arrival she had a 
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relapse, and felt poorly and unnerved during the 
whole of our two months’ stay, though the 
physician’s verdict at the close was. very 
favourable. 

In August arrived Lord Salisbury’s letter, 
offering to her father the see of Durham, Our 
girls were in great excitement, and Tesie, lying 
long awake in the night, poured out to her mother 
all her hopes and imaginings over the future she 
pictured to herself at Auckland Castle. Ah, how 
different for her was the reality to be! But she, 
and we, then took for granted a not very distant 
recovery. And her treasure ¢hen was still laid up 
rather on earth than in heaven. 

On St. Luke’s Day, 1901, her father was con- . 
secrated at York, and Tesie, with full medical 
consent, was present. After sorrowful delibera- 
tions we had yielded to pressing advice and 
decided to send her off at once after the Consecra- 
tion, away from her nearest and dearest, to be 
under her doctor’s immediate care at San Remo 
for the winter. Her distress of mind in view of 
the long separation was terrible, and her mother 
accompanied her to town in hopes of finding a 
change of opinion possible on further consultation. 
But the eminent specialist first consulted was firm, 
and Tesie with her nurse left for San Remo, 
October 23. Her quiet despair over the parting was 
shown characteristically, not by floods of tears, but 
by a pathetic reticence. She wrote home only once 
during the first six weeks abroad. It transpired 
afterwards that she had written a long letter, full 
of the sorrows of separation, but had destroyed it, 
to spare us. 
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The one letter that reached us explains her 
silence by “laziness,” and makes the best of what 
had been to her a very bitter trial. 

“When you get this,” she writes, “more than 
three weeks will have gone—the three worst, and 
they haven’t been at all bad, after all our fears. 
Sister C. is so good to me; nobody could be 
kinder who is not a relation... Imagine me 
now in a cosy armchair, by a wood fire (in a red 
brick fireplace, so warm and jolly-looking), in a 
big room with little furniture and many flowers 
(I have just counted eighteen pots or vases!). 
Above all, five tall windows, all drinking in every 
bit of sun that is to be caught, through three of 
which I can see as I sit here a grey sea, grey 
olives, grey clouds, grey-green hills and a grey 
sky, except where through the west window it is a 
red-gold, like William Allen Richardson roses. 
Do you see it? It is not a typical evening—you 
know the kind I mean, like grandmother’s sketch 
of Nice at sunset—but a very sweet, still one, and 
I wish—oh! so many things, one being that you 
could enjoy it with me.” 

In a later letter to her mother she admits to 
feeling ‘‘down,” but blames her own waywardnesses 
as the real cause of this trying separation. “I 
remember all the times when I have made you sad, 
and I see only too well why you have been taken 
from me. But now, my one hope is to learn during 
this long winter how to be your little help 
(‘Mother’s help’), joy, comfort, all that you need— 
God helping me.” She says that her home-letters 
are kept under her pillow at night. “I hope they 
don’t mind sleeping on the balcony, as much as I 
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do! Itis all I can do to keep warm with four 
blankets, a rug, a thick dressing-gown, and three 
hot bottles!” 

By Christmas her mother was planning a visit 
toher. Tesie writes :—“ Please come just when you 
like, only I don’t feel as if I could ever say another 
‘Good-bye’ even for a few weeks. Two months 
here have taken all the remaining courage out of 
me. All I ask is, if you can, do settle it soon, and 
then don’t change. I plan, and plan, and calculate, 
till my brain seems to turn. Don’t tell any one 
that I am anything but very happy; only, let it 
make you pray for me more than ever—and please 
write a special little letter to warm me up.” 


Our Lord “doeth all things well.” It was by 
His permission that after remarkable progress for 
the first two months she had a relapse, probably 
due to over-exertion in walking, though her own 
account of it was “home-sickness,” 

At the end of January, 1902, her mother, who 
had hitherto been dissuaded by the doctor from 
going, and who had just moved into the Lodge 
at Auckland to hasten the needful work in the 
Castle, was summoned to San Remo. A letter 
from Tesie just at that time says :—“Oh, it is foolish 
of me; but I have wanted you more than you 
know. But now that Dr. H.has written and asked 
you to come, even the hope has made me feel quite 
different. God zs good to me; I can hardly write 
about it. Please don’t let us ever say ‘Good-bye’ 
again. Please let me be always with you; at least, 
till lam quite well. Nothing really matters in com- 
parison with that—but I do long most dreadfully 
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to be enjoying life again. Mrs. went out last 
night, all so prettily dressed, and I couldn’t help 
feeling how difficult it is to be so young and never 
to have any fun, or wear pretty things.” 

Her mother and sister crossed to Dover, January 
31, in an almost hurricane, and reached Tesie at 
length, to find her weak and breathless ; the relapse 
had been serious, it left fatal mischief behind it. 

And soon it was the mother’s turn to be laid low. 
An attack of grave illness necessitated surgical 
treatment for her at Cannes, and Tesie had to 
say “Good-bye” again, and to be left alone at San 
Remo, ill as she was, and with a heart still sore 
with the past winter’s loneliness. Her quiet courage 
at this crisis rose to heroism. Much overstrained 
by other causes, and by no means yet resting in 
the peace of God, she was bright and strong day 
by day, and only anxious that everything necessary 
for her mother would be done as promptly as 
possible. “If she should sink,’ she said to her 
nurse, “‘I shall act as if I were quite well, and go 
to help my father.” 

The Lord himself carried them both, mother 
and child, through that dark time. Tesie is still 
visible to the inward eye as they parted at San 
Remo, March 17, knowing that they might never 
meet again; nerving herself to the adieu, trying 
to veil with her dear, bright smile the breaking little 
heart. It is all there—the pretty room with its 
brilliant outlook, where she had spent many lonely 
hours with her friend and comforter, the piano—and 
the graceful figure, and the sweet, lovely face with 
the shadow that would steal over it. 

Thank God, they did meet again. Ten days 
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later she was sitting by her mother’s bedside at 
Cannes, the dreaded surgical ordeal happily past. 

All this time Tesie was often “down,” feeling 
very ill, as indeed she was. She was looking 
beautiful, with a charm and grace all in harmony 
with the fair surroundings of that home of kindness, 
the Villa Urie. But her heart was unquiet, and her 
will often rebelled against the heavy trial. Her 
father had joined her by this time, and one day 
she poured out the bitterness of her soul to him. 
It was the old doubt and question of man’s heart ; 
how could a God of love treat her thus? She 
could bear any other cross; but ¢#zs cross—it was 
too much! Youth blighted, freedom gone! She 
ended by asking that the text (Isa. xxxiii-24) 
might be written on her stone, “ Zhe inhabitant 
shall no more say, I am sick.” 

So the human cry went up, from a soul which 
yet longed to say “Yes” to the will of God. The 
lesson was hard, and perhaps she was a slow learner. 
But what is engraved with difficulty on a rocky 
surface lasts longer than an easy inscription on the 
sand. 


°° Carest Thou not?” 
St. Mark iv. 38. 


LorD, it was well with me in time gone by 
That cometh not again, 
When I was fresh and cheerful, who but I ? 
I fresh, I cheerful :—worn with pain 
Now, out of sight and out of heart ; 
O Lord, how long ?— 
L watch thee as thou art; 
L will accept thy fainting heart: be strong. 


‘* Lie still,” ‘* Be strong,” to-day ; but, Lord, to-morrow, 
What of to-morrow, Lord ? 
Shall there be rest from toil, be truce from sorrow, 
Be living green upon the sward 
Now but a barren grave to me? 
Be joy for sorrow ?— 
Did I not die for thee? 
Do I not live for thee? Leave me to-morrow ! 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


REFLECTED in the lake I love 
To see the stars of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, 
So restless in the wave below. 


Thus heavenly hope is all serene ; 
But earthly hope, how bright so e’er, 
Still fluctuates with the changing scene, 
As false and fickle as ’tis fair. 


HEBER. 


CHAPTER III 


MUNDESLEY 


I worked with patience, which means almost power. 
E. B. BROWNING. 


Lerne xu leiden ohne Klagen. 
Motto of the late 
EMPEROR FREDERICK, 


ND now another trial awaited our dear child. 

On our return to England she was taken to 

town for a fresh examination, and all our plans 

were changed at once. The verdict of the 

specialist was painfully decisive; “the best 

chance” (and it was implied that there was little 

chance at the best) “is to send her at once to the 

Mundesley Sanatorium, near Cromer, under Dr. 
Bardswell.” 

Poor little girl! It was toher, and to us, a heavy 
blow. We had hoped so much to be at home 
together; and she dreaded the necessary con- 
ditions of Sanatorium life, and we dreaded them 
for her. But God’s will was clear; we had only 
to attune our wills to it, and to make things as 
easy as we could for our child. 

From London she went first to the house of an 
uncle at Wimbledon. There she had a “ d/éssful” 
evening of music and singing, such as her soul 
loved, and for the time the, cloud seemed to rise 
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from her young life, as an intense present enjoy- 
ment shut out the shadowed future. But duty 
had soon to be faced, and on May 9g her mother 
took her to Mundesley. 

From Mundesley she writes, May 20:—“I get 
up now at 11.30 and lie on a chair till 6 p.m. 
At 12 I walk once up and down the corridor, and 
then from about 4 to 5 p.m I go in to Miss 
——, and we drink our milk together. ...I am 
very fortunate, as Dr. C. thinks I may get down- 
stairs this week. Every one else is in bed, and 
likely to remain there, except three gentlemen, 
so there is no service on Sundays now. Poor 
Nurse shivers all day. Jsnv’t it cold? I can 
hardly write... . How would it be if you put off 
your visit to me till after June 6? The weather 
will, I hope, be better by then. Really these days 
it would not have been possible for you to get 
over here, in the tremendous wind and rain, and 
my room is not fit for any but an open-air person 
to sit in.” 

Four days after this Tesie was sitting in the 
garden outside her shelter; a steady increase of 
weight had begun, and soon she was allowed to 
take regulated and lengthening walks. 

But her ardent hope that she might be well 
enough by June to be “ presented ”—a hope which 
had beguiled many a weary hour at San Remo, 
and which had been perhaps too fond a dream 
to her young imagination—was not destined then, 
or ever, to be fulfilled. In a letter to her mother, 
who had left her for two nights for this function, 
feeling sadly out of heart for it herself, with no child 
beside her, Tesie writes :— 
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“* In the Shelter, June 5, 1902. 


“My own dear Mother, I feel constrained to 
write to you. My thoughts follow you on little 
love-wings. And my prayers too. You have 
been looking so tired that I am wistful about you. 
. .. I do wish you would go to a Rest Cure for 
three weeks. But I know you won't. So I will 
try and be a little pzs-aller rest-cure to you, by not 
wanting you, and staying happily here.... Now 
Good-bye. To-morrow, when you see nineteen- 
year-old girls strong and happy in all their white, 
think of me and fold me in your heart.” 

Another hope destined to be disappointed was 
that she might be in the Abbey at the King’s 
Coronation, for which one daughter of each Bishop 
had aninvitation. But this, when the time came, 
she cheerfully gave up to her sister; and then, as 
so often afterwards, she threw her whole heart into 
her enjoyment, planning what she was to wear, 
putting thought and eagerness into her delights, 
without one touch of bitterness at being shut out 
herself. 

On July 16 she writes, cheerfully, of the 
Mundesley régzme -—“ They have now begun the 
stufing in dead earnest—weighing everything, 
and all the remains! and it really has been pretty 
dreadful, in this heat, to eat huge plates of meat 
and rice-pudding (no more nice junket or anything 
light!) and ‘doorsteps’ of bread! ... I really am 
doing splendidly, which after all is the great thing. 
.. « You know I went to the Holy Communion 
on Sunday. .. . Will you pray very much that I 
may be quite consistent here? Last night Dr. —— 
was saying that he could not trust oe of us” (in 
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the matter of enforced food), “and how foolish we 
all were. I feel so hopeless sometimes, as if I 
only turn people from my religion instead of 
attracting them to it.” 

At the Sanatorium Tesie spent ten months and 
a half, May, 1902 to March, 1903. We have a 
warm feeling for the place, which grew to be quite 
homelike to us. Our dear one’s little room, No. 8, 
with its green furniture, brightened by her many 
‘photographs and books, the wide outlook from 
her window over the level fields, the nearer view 
of the croquet-lawn, with the shelters on either 
side, where many an hour was beguiled by watch- 
ing the games, which indeed she could still some- 
times share—all forms a kindly memory to us, 
The green-furnished drawing-room looked really 
“homey” when the stronger patients met there 
for tea, and afterwards one or another sang or 
played to us. Dr. Bardswell, himself devoted to 
music, loved to arrange a violin duet or trio, often 
using Tesie as accompanist on the piano, when 
they would forget the hours, and sit up late, and 
feel none the worse afterwards ! 

Her mother haunted the place all those months, 
and in the summer her father and sister came; we 
lodged in comfort over the Post Office,and were very 
happy in our long and many-windowed sitting-room. 

How familiar, how short, the mile-long road 
from the lodging to the Sanatorium came to seem 
to us, as we traversed it to and fro once or twice 
every day! Tesie’s constitution responded quickly 
to the pure and healthy. conditions of her life, 
and she was able herself to walk in to us and 
back again. We can see her now, crossing the 
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railway-bridge, with her pretty figure and light, 
springing step, and dressed (she could not help it!) 
with equal simplicity and grace. She would wave 
her hand as soon as she was seen, and then say a 
bright Good-bye to any companions of her walk, 
and mount to the sitting-room. Many were the 
happy hours spent there together, despite the ever- 
present shadow—playing duets, talking over the 
“San” and its life; and she sometimes brought 
a friend to tea. Some true and kind friends she 
had there. One, Mary Fardon, a girl of nineteen 
like herself, was her next-door neighbour, and a 
faithful and most congenial friend. She passed 
away, after long and patient suffering, in Septem- 
ber, 1903. The Rev. R. Murray Webb-Peploe 
(himself called to the heavenly rest a year before 
Tesie) and Mrs. R. M. Webb-Peploe, with not a few 
others, were often seen and always full of sympa- 
thetic friendship. 

There was of course another side to life at the 
Sanatorium. The sadness of sickness was always 
there, and once the awe and shadow of death. And 
many opinions were represented, and freely venti- 
lated in Tesie’s presence, sometimes in ways sorely 
trying to a young girl’s mind. But all this, by the 
grace of God, in the end, far from shaking her 
faith, moulded and developed thought and char- 
acter till she reached a firmer rest than ever in 
Divine truth, Only two days before her passing 
she told her mother, in bequeathing the Book to 
her, that most of the marks in her Bible were made 
at Mundesley. She used to dislike the practice 
of marking her Bible, fearing unreality; “but I 
couldn’t help doing it there; and they are all real 

Cc 
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marks, texts that have spoken to me.” As we 
turn over the pages of that Bible, it is moving to 
see how and when the texts did speak to her—in 
weary, wakeful nights, or in moments of conflict 
in the soul, when importunate prayers seemed to 
fail of an answer. 

All through that autumn of 1902 her mother 
went backwards and forwards between Auckland 
and Mundesley. Tesie was too young and too 
frail to be left alone for any length of time, and 
her clinging, almost passionate, love for “her three” 
at home made separation from them a pain that no 
use and wont could rob of its sting. 

So the high-pitched gables of the “ San,” as seen 
from the train, grew familiar objects to the mother’s 
eyes, and many a wistful look lingered on their 
outlines when a return-journey home left the child 
there, heavy-hearted and alone. 

Meanwhile she was, to all appearances, regaining 
her health. In October she was actually allowed 
to attend the Musical Festival at Norwich, an in- 
tense pleasure, to which she alludes in a merry 
letter to her father, October 27, which begins thus :— 
“Tt is such a long time since I wrote to you—so 
long, that the world might almost begin to suspect 
the springing up of a ‘coolness’ between us! Do 
you think there is any fear? I have just finished 
you on the Education Bill, and it has interested me 
much. I am just beginning to grasp what it all 
means,” 

Upon this follows a full account of the three 
days’ Festival, with comments on the rich and varied 
programme, and on the performers, and a triumphant 
word about her “chart” of temperature, “which I 
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think has surpassed Dr. Bardswell’s highest ex- 
pectations.” 

A friend writing to us from Mundesley early in 
November says, “ Tesie is just splendidly well and 
nothing seems to hurt her. She is full of life and 
energy, and looked so lovely to-day in her velvet 
blouse and shady hat.” <A fortnight later the 
London physician, so pessimistic before, was almost 
jubilant. ‘“ Another six months and she ought to 
be quite well,’ was his verdict on her twentieth 
birthday. So, in December, with lightened hearts, 
we parents and her sister migrated back from the 
north to the well-known rooms over the Post Office, 
for the Christmas of 1902. 

But already another cloud was hanging over us; 
the new year found her dangerously ill with an 
attack of pleurisy. “If I were to tell you that you 
will probably not live a fortnight, what would you 
feel like?”’ asked one of her doctors, himself 
anxious to know how a professedly Christian girl 
could face death. The words took her by surprise ; 
it was the first time that such a question had been 
brought in set terms before her. But she found 
herself able to answer with a cheerful simplicity ; 
she felt the awe, but without one touch of torment- 
ing fear; and the doctor left her for the night, 
promising that “if prayer could do anything, he 
would himself head the list of petitioners.” 

It pleased God to raise her up again, and so 
quickly that within ten days she was actively 
working and reading as she lay in her bed. To 
her doctor's amused surprise, as he looked at 
the four books which one day lay beside her, he 
found that they were the Greek Testament, 
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North’s translation of Marcus Aurelius, Brown- 
ai Sy Poems, and Sir H. J. S. Maine on Ancient 
aw. 

This relapse necessitated of course a longer stay 
at Mundesley—one of the many disappointments 
which came to sadden the young heart to which, in 
a peculiar degree, the sunshine of hope and of home 
was life itself. 

But the disappointment was not allowed to spoil 
the opportunity. She was helped by the very 
routine of Sanatorium rules to aim at and develope 
a course of strict discipline in her daily habits, 
such as to tell powerfully upon her for the 
remainder of her life. No bodily weariness was 
allowed to interfere with her regular Bible-study, 
which included the reading of at least one of the 
daily lessons and some of the daily psalms, She 
could rarely kneel in prayer, but always scrupu- 
lously folded her hands as she lay ; this she did to 
the last, till extreme weakness made it impossible. 

Her secular reading was methodized and kept 
under strict control. At Bexhill she had allowed 
herself to read fiction, as she thought, to excess. 
She now aimed steadily at courses of more solid 
reading. In preparation for an article on D. G. 
Rossetti, for a girls’ magazine, she read in her 
sick-room, with very careful attention, practically 
the whole of his poetical works. 

The Blessed Damozel she learned by heart, and 
wrote to her mother, asking if she knew it. “If 
not, do give me the pleasure of reading it to you 
one day. It may be crude, but its passionate 
rudeness of expression, and a sort of almost 
childish abandonment to the ideal, seem to carry 
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me off my feet. It is just a breath from another 
atmosphere.” 

Later that summer she read through Jowett’s 
Dialogues of Plato, Archer Butler’s Lectures on 
Ancient Philosophy, and Trench’s English Past 
and Present. 

On March 20, 1903, she finally left Mundesley, 
and three days later reached Auckland Castle, 
which she had never seen before. She was wel- 
comed with flags and decorations at the entrance, 
and a day or two later, as the evening darkened, 
the Hostel students kindled a bright bonfire in the 
Park. 


MAN geht aus Nacht in Sonne, 
Man geht aus Graus in Wonne, 
Aus Tod in Leben ein. 


Is the cross heavy ? Doth thy sorrow tire ? 
Never fear: 

When the Refiner’s gold is in the fire 
He is near: 

Whom the Lord chasteneth most He loveth best, 
Harming never ; 

By Golgotha the way to heavenly rest 
Dasseth ever. 


CHARTERS IV) 


AUCKLAND CASTLE 


Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
Whether I dte or live; 
To love and serve Thee ts my share, 
And this Thy grace must give. 
BAXTER, 


“7 IFE’S brightness has gone from me, but God 

is sufficient.” So she had said, at amoment 
of sorrowful forecast, shortly before leaving Mund- 
esley for Auckland Castle. 

It was not that she was indifferent to her new 
home. Taken simply as home, it was dear to her. 
And hers was a mind fully awake to the charm 
and dignity, material and moral, of that ancient 
seat of the Bishops. She quickly came to love 
the garden, with its lawns and its great bowling- 
green, though she always longed for more colour 
there, and soon got us to restore a large flower-bed 
which had been given up toturf. She madea little 
garden of her own on the terrace east of the Chapel ; 
her kind friend Sir T. Fowell Buxton sent her 
roses for it. Her little room in the long corridor 
called Scotland, with its window-box of bright 
flowers, and its cocoa-nuts for the pecking birds, 
was dear; so was the “Great Room” which 
contains the portraits of the Bishops, and in which 
music always sounds its best. And the Chapel, 
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with its dignity of scale and noble grace of structure 
and ornament, all hallowed by illustrious memories, 
was atrue solaceto her. She loved,and sometimes 
even played, the old and beautiful organ. And in 
that quiet sanctuary, on many a Sunday till within 
her last few months, she received the Holy Com- 
munion from her father’s hands. 

Nevertheless she came home under conditions 
which could only intensify the consciousness that 
she must, all too truly, live a life apart. At the 
Sanatorium she was one of many affected and 
treated like herself. At Auckland the comfortless 
“open air” regimen (which she sadly felt must be 
a trial to others, whenever the days were cold), the 
weighed food, the measured hours—all these, per- 
sisted in with fond hopes for many months, were to 
her the brand of a never-forgotten isolation. 

The early summer, it is true, had its aspect of 
sometimes great encouragement. She was repeat- 
edly asked how her invalid sister was. Diaries 
speak of her presence at an “At Home” at the 
Deanery, and even of one or two rides on horse- 
back in Auckland Park; she herself began again 
to think that she would yet recover. 

In May, her mother happening to be absent, she 
was kindly asked by Mrs. Maclagan to accompany 
her father to Bishopthorpe for the two days of the 
York Convocation. Tesie writes to her mother :— 
“ All at home think it would do me good to have a 
real bit of interest like that, and oh, I should love 
it! But Iam not going to add to your anxieties 
for my own selfish pleasure. Tell me what you 
wish, and it shall be done. I think there are too 
many real sorrows in this life for me to turn for true 
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satisfaction to any but those lasting joys to which 
we look. But the passing pleasures do help me 
along! I shall learn—I ave learnt, I think—to 
resign them much moreeasily. Sometimes, though, 
the poor little wings beat against the bars of the 
dear cage, and want to get out fora minute! Yet, 
Mother, I Jove the cage.” 

With a warm sanction she went to Bishopthorpe, 
for what proved a visit of radiant happiness. She 
never forgot the kindness of her hosts, and how 
the Archbishop took her into his study and gave 
her his blessing. His photograph stood on_ her 
table to the last. 

He says, writing to us two years later, just after 
she had left us :—“ We shall never forget the placid 
brightness which half-concealed, and half-revealed, 
the waning health of her young life. Her visit will 
always be to us a happy memory, and an added 
link in the chain which unites us to the world 
above.” 

The wife of one of the Bishops present on that 
occasion also recalls her, in a note lately received. 
“Tier sweetness and cheerfulness, though she was 
fully aware of her frail condition, have left a lasting 
impression and lesson on my heart.” 

We quote from some letters of this time :— 


To her Sister. May 29. 


“J have made a garden on that raised place at 
the east end of the Chapel. Mr. has made a 
dear little arbour, and all have helped to dig the 
beds. I have planted heaps of seeds and a few 
plants, all bright and sweet scented. It ought to 
be pretty when it grows up, ... This glorious 
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weather does make me happy; a great deal for 
your sake, because I know how you love it.” 


To a Friend, G. B. “june, 


“T cannot tell you how you have helped me— 
most, I think, by living as you do for nothing short 
of the highest ideal. I do want always to keep 
‘the hope of our calling’ in view. That aim puts 
other things so wonderfully in proportion.” 


To the Same. ** Auckland Castle, Fzewe. 


“Three hundred and fifty people are soon 
arriving for a C.M.S. meeting, and Bishop Oluwole 
is staying here to address them. . . . The Ordina- 
tion week has come and gone. The candidates 
were here for two days; then we all went to 
Durham. . .. It was the most wonderful time; I 
did enjoy it. The silent meals here were charm- 
ing to me! Father and the chaplains took it in 
turns to read Bishop Lightfoot’s Leaders of the 
Northern Church. \t was altogether so nice and 
reverent—except when lost his head and 
talked in a big animated whisper to the footmen 
behind the screen! And then that great service 
in the Cathedral, and the little quiet Evensong in 
the Galilee for the candidates and their friends! 
It was all wonderful.” 

To the Same. “ Durham Castle. 


“T must write to you from this lovely old place, 
where we have been spending one of the very 
nicest Sundays we ever had. Do you remember 
Father’s rooms? I have simply lived on the 
window-seat which looks down on the river, and at 
night it is like a dream-place, with all the lights 
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... Yesterday afternoon there was a beautiful 
service in the Cathedral. The anthem was almost 
the best ever written, I think, Ze Walderness, by 
Wesley.” 

A friend who was with us writes:—“Do you 
remember her saying 7he Blessed Damozel to us, 
in the deep window-seat? I have a sweet, vivid 
picture of her resting there, looking down on the 
dimly lit bridge, murmuring out those words,” 


But she soon flagged again, and July was spent 
almost entirely in bed; Latin readings with her 
father, and other dear literary interests, were be- 
coming a burthen to the tired brain. . We took her 
south in August, doubting if we should ever bring 
her back. But though for a time she revived, and 
was able to enjoy her change, once at home 
again, in the autumn, the old weariness returned, 
sorely aggravated by nervous depression and a 
peculiar distress in the head. ‘This last trial—to 
her perhaps the worst of any, for it was an almost 
irresistible temptation to irritability—pursued her 
nearly to the close. 

She bravely fought this enemy by self-denying 
precaution, preferring to spend half a day of sad 
solitude rather than admit even her mother’s com- 
pany, for fear impatience should arise and vent 
itself upon her. 

About this time one little incident occurred which 
she always spoke of as a sort of epoch in her inner 
history. A dear girl-friend of Tesie’s, who seemed to 
possess everything that life could give, came to stay 
with us; and the contrast between their respective 
portions awakened for a moment the old spirit of 
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rebellion. “ Why az least cannot I be able to help 
other people as she does?” said Tesie distressfully 
to another girl who knew them both. “ What you 
need for this,” was the answer, “is the same spzrzt 
of content; and this it is possible for you to have, 
in spite of your very different circumstances.” The 
gentle rebuke went home. By God’s grace the 
“spirit of content”? became henceforth her own in 
a degree which constantly called forth our thankful 
wonder. The bright smile and cheerful voice 
which greeted us morning by morning were not 
“put on”; they rose from the spring of grace. 

On her mother’s birthday morning the two sisters 
sang outside her door the hymn beginning, “ God 
holds the key of all unknown.” * It was the last 
time their voices were thus blended together. 

Of Tesie’s twenty-first birthday, a few weeks 
later, November 17, 1903, her friend, Mrs. Seymour 
Horan, then living with us as Miss Causton, sends 
us the following reminiscences :— 

“Nomemory of my Auckland stay is more vivid. 
It could not be a day of unbroken happiness, for 
the shadow of her illness was on us all. She 
came down (a rare event for her) to early prayers. 
in Chapel. She had chosen as her hymn, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care ;’ she could not have realized 
how the words would wring the hearts that loved 
her. .. . At breakfast her parents found, set out, 
to their surprise, a beautiful gift from their child 
to them, a Crown Derby tea-set, carefully and de- 
lightedly chosen by her (secretly to them), and 
hidden away till now. It was bought with money 
given her expressly to spend on her twenty-first 


* Sacred Songs and Solos, 592. 
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birthday, and her first thought was forthem. Later 
she opened her own presents, including one from 
the servants of the house and estate, with a warm 
and graceful word in each case about gifts and 
givers. These gifts were set out in the evening 
in the great drawing-room, and all the servants met 
at teain the dining-room ; Tesie, in a light summer 
gown of pink, went round to each, handing her 
birthday cake with her own bright smile and cour- 
teous word, begging each to take a ‘large piece.’” 

The strain of the day quite broke her down, 
and she hada “dark hour” alone with her mother. 
“What do I want with all these lovely things? 
I cannot live to enjoy them. And yet I still feel 
so young!” Her voice quivered as she spoke. 

But she appeared after dinner, sweet and bright 
as ever, and then came an hour or two such as she 
loved—music, unbroken by talk. 

“Her mind,’ adds Mrs. Horan, “was a store- 
house of great thoughts, and she herself abso- 
lutely simple and humble, ready to learn from 
any one.” 


So she entered on her last complete year of life. 
In her diary, where commonly nothing but the 
bare daily incidents is mentioned, it is moving 
to find about this time the single line, “To do the 
will of Jesus, this is rest.” 

A very little later came an attack of influenza. 
When able to move, she was taken to London, 
and there was examined by Dr. Bardswell. It 
was a dark time for the mother when he gave his 
verdict; not only had disease advanced, but the 
constitution was giving way. Practically nothing 
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effectual could be done; Tesie might live almost 
as she pleased ; it would zo¢ be useful to send her 
back to Mundesley. She, strange to say, so much 
mistook the doctor’s expressions, and particularly 
those regarding a return to the Sanatorium, that 
she thought he was much pleased with her condition. 
And the youthful spirit rose again, and she seemed 
to face life once more with actual pleasure. “You 
will never forget to-day,” she said to her mother, 
with a beaming smile; and congratulated her on 
the relief of her long strain. The mother braced 
herself to say cheerfully, “No, I shall never forget 
to-day.” 

Alas, disillusion soon came, through her own 
renewed sense of illness ; but her Heavenly Friend 
did not forsake her. “I do want to do the will 
of God,” she said, and took up the burthen again. 
A heavy element of that burthen was henceforth to 
be, for a long while, a continual oscillation between 
the symptoms of life and death. Were we wrong 
to fight the disease at every step, to welcome every 
new remedial method suggested by responsible 
medical advisers, persevering meantime a little 
longer with the open-air regimen, which cost her 
only too much suffering in that unkindly winter, 
spent in a hired house at St. Leonards? It is 
comforting to remember that in one of the last 
days of 1903, talking over their recollections with 
her sister, she said, “the happiest year I have lived 
has been this last.” 

Our family quartett spent Christmas-time to- 
gether. We often talked over plans. For the 
more distant future, if possibly yet she were to 
live on, she even thought of missionary work in some 
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favourable climate, Egypt or India; and when 
strength waned, and active work was plainly not 
to be, she conceived and loved the dream of a 
“Home of Rest,” where she and her sister could 

“make sad people happy.” 

In more immediate prospect, she wished greatly 
to go to the Riviera, where she “felt sure she 
should get well, in the southern sunshine and 
in a flowery place. But you know,” she added, 
“to do the will of Jesus, this is rest! Idon’t want 
to think about being happy, but to do His will.” 


Here we may enter some of our memoranda of 
the thoughts and feelings of this period :— 

“TIcan’t help smiling to realize how a power 
outside myself has kept me, when I have felt quite 
wildly irritable to-day, and could not possibly have 
kept myself.” 

““How much there is in the Bible about sodrzety / 
This comes so often in Timothy and Titus; ‘be 
sober-minded.’ I think there is so much need 
of that nowadays, much more than there used 
tO) be.’ 

“T love to fill my mind with all that is refined 
and beautiful. Such advertisements as those I saw 
the other day are so ugly; I quite blushed as I 
sat in the carriage and read them.” 

Her sister records some recollections :— 

“She always insisted on the importance of 
courtesy to all and at all times. She thought it 
very wrong and wnxcourteous to show moodiness, 
or any form of ill-temper. . . . She loved animals 
very deeply. One of the dogs, Cerberus, she used 
to say was like a big, unattractive schoolboy, and 
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did not get the love he wanted ; so she loved him 
better than the others. The pretty little Togo, 
whom every one liked, she did not care for nearly 
so much. ... She was always very hard on waste 
of any kind, of food, or money, or dress... . It 
was her delight to make a dress do till the very 
last, yet she always looked nice. And she loved 
to make other people look nice—trimming hats for 
them, seeing how they looked before they went out 
to any occasion, without a spark of jealousy or 
wishing that she could go. 

“As long as she was able she kept a record of 
Bible and Greek Testament reading, and of solid 
reading generally. Her friend G.B. had suggested 
this as a help to girls to be methodical. 

«* She loved to look after other people when she 
still could. One day, when the doctor had to put 
me to some pain, she was miserable about it, and 
was sure it was worse than her whole illness. 

“ Speaking of one of the minor physical trials of 
her illness, she said that, although doctors and 
nurses thought nothing could be done, ‘GOD took 
it away; and He does take away things like that.’” 


In January duty called her father to Auckland, 
and her mother soon followed him for a short stay 
there. So we accepted for our Tesie the kind 
welcome of her uncle and aunt, Sir Mackworth and 
Lady Young, and she went for February to Oak 
Lea, their delightful home in the pleasant outskirts 
of St. Leonards. 


ALL the spiritual support and comfort we receive in this life are 
the tinklings of the silver bells of our great High Priest, proving 
that He lives within the veil. 


THE night brings out light from the stars of heaven and from the 
flowers of earth. Light and fragrance are the gifts of trial. 


Joun Kerr, D.D. 
Thoughts for Heart and Life, 


EVERMORE begin again with Jesus. From our deepest conscious- 
ness of need, from thinking that things are not bright with us, from 
every time of zevo, let us begin again with HIM; not with our 
feelings about Him, but with Him. 


Extract from a letter written to M. E. E. M. 
(Oct. 7, 1902), and kept by her. 


THE cross is sharp. 
THE cross is very heavy—but I do kiss it. 


M..E. E. M. 


L’AME pleinement 4 Dieu porte sa croix avec amour. 
Le Divin Maitre, 


& Thou art near, O Lord.” 
ES CKIC EST: 


3 * * ae * 


SHE ceased ; and then one answered yet again : 
‘* Yea, it is always bliss to feel Him near, | 
In crowd, or solitude, or sacred fane ; 
But never is His presence half so dear 
As when the storms of sorrow o’er us meet, 
And we, with bleeding heart and baffled will, 
‘Faint, yet pursuing,’ struggle to His feet, 
And lay our souls before Him, and are still.” 


Then all were silent, and my heart said, Yea, 
Thou hast well spoken, thou dost well to prize, 
Higher than any bliss beneath the skies, 
The faith that clings and trusts Him though He slay ! 
This is the one note, in the song of praise, 
Rolling from all creation round the throne, 
That only human hearts, sore tried, can raise, 
And even they in this brief life alone. 


ee Agus 
in Lyra Christiana (Dec. 


CEUAIR EE Ri 
ALMOST ON THE WING 
Souffrir passe; avoir souffert démeure eternellement. 


HEN, returning from Auckland, February 

29, 1904, her mother next saw Tesie, it 

was to find her apparently at the point of death. 
A diary says:—‘ Found her much altered. She 
whispered to me that it was ‘perfect peace,’ ‘ peace 
that passes understanding.’ ‘Every one had spoilt 
her; her aunt above all.” Lady Young had 
indeed watched her, night and day, with the ten- 
derest devotion, during the most serious relapse she 
had as yet suffered. A grave and sudden develop- 
ment of mischief in the lung had come on,and fora 
time it was not expected that she could survive it. 

For some time after arrival at Oak Lea, Tesie’s 
condition had been apparently unchanged ; but she 
was really very unwell; the bitter weather found 
her out; to eat was a great and increasing trial, 
and acute neuralgic pain was now added to her 
other burthens. Yet just at this time she wrote to 
her father, “It is only the outside of me that 
suffers, my heart is well and happy.” 

She told us later that it had been a real gain 
to her to “make acquaintance wth pain,’ she 
liked the thought (in the Sermon in the Hospital) 
that pain is the touch of God’s hand. “When the 
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pain was all over her she felt as if He were holding 
her everywhere.” 

To her mother, who had paid her a flying visit 
earlier in the month, she said, “ My life is such a 
happy life, such a wonderfully happy life. I feel 
_ almost sorry for other people who have a different 
~ sort of life ; 

‘My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights,’ 
That is true.” 

A visit to Cambridge had been planned for her 
this month; it was prevented only at the last 
moment by her relapse. She wrote thus of the 
disappointment :—“I can truly say that it has 
come so straight from God that there has been no 
question and no restlessness about it, and it is 
restlessness that wears and tires... . So don't 
think this is a fresh disappointment to faith, 
because it is all quite simple.” 

Lady Young writes of the time just previous 
to the relapse :—“ We had some very peaceful, 
happy times together, reading and singing. She 
particularly loved Schubert’s setting of Goethe’s 
Wanderers Nachtled, and would ask again for 
the Warte nur; balde ruhest du auch. She 
spoke freely of the probability of never being 
strong again, and mentioned a day when her 
father had told her that the doctor talked most 
gravely to him about it. ‘I thought it was very 
near, she said, ‘but the first thing was not to 
distress mother, so I went to Mrs. P’s children’s 
party as arranged. I shall never forget the 
strange feeling I had of not being there at all.’ .. 
It was a real joy to any one in the house to do 
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anything for her, she was so gentle, sweet and 
considerate. Later, when she became more ill, she 
liked to be read to a good deal. She particularly 
enjoyed the second volume of Isaiah in the 
‘Expositor’ series, passages from Taylor’s Holy 
Living, little bits from For Days and Years, the 
Christian Year, the [mzttation, and other devotional 
books. . . . She found help in a letter her father 
had written to me many years before... . I told 
her about the occasion of that letter, the illness 
and passing away of our little L. She entered 
into it all with such sweet comprehending 
sympathy, it was difficult to realize how young she 
was; the loving, unselfish nature met my heart in 
a way that one would think impossible to any one 
who had had no actual experience of the sorrow. 

. When I told her about my night-watch by 
little L., and the mysterious knocking which came 
against the windows just as he left us, and said, ‘I 
like to think the angels came to fetch him,’ she 
said, ‘I hope the Lord Jesus will come Himself 
for me. Another time she said, ‘More and more 
I feel that it is Jesus Himself that I want ; nothing 
else will satisfy me.’ She loved to listen, among 
other hymns, to a sweet little French hymn, Sazszs 
ma main craintive et conduis mot. Once when I 
had read her the Litany, she said, ‘I never knew 
how much there is in the Litany before ; it seems 
to fit in everywhere.’ ” 

It was at Oak Lea, one day, that she described 
herself as “like a hand-fed little bird; not like a 
bird that can fly about and pick up the food it 


on 


a 


likes, but one that is fed by a hand that chooses | 


out the best food for it, and gives it just what it) 
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needs, and just so much at atime.” Another day 
she spoke of feeling so “heart-satisfied,” her life 
so complete, full of love, full of joy. “I am 
almost afraid of being earth-satisfied. I do enjoy 
things so; music, colour, poetry, thought. I am 
very ignorant, but I am so glad I can enjoy what 
I know. And then I have grown so to love the 
will of God ; it used to seem such a hard, stern 
thing. Now I have proved over and over again 
that it is sweet, and beautiful, and good.” And 
she went on to say how happy she had found it 
to remember that God’s will came in the little 
things as well as in the great.. For example, when 
every meal was a trouble to her she was glad of 
it, for “nothing else could have proved such a 
stimulus to prayer, and such a test.” 

It was of God’s goodness that this acute attack 
of February, 1904, which certainly inaugurated a 
slow final decline of strength and life, at least 
equally saw her lifted to a level of spiritual ex- 
perience calm and bright as never before. Dark 
times, it is true, were yet to follow, but the unfading 
remembrance of those ‘days of Heaven upon the 
earth” were an abiding inspiration. She henceforth 
never allowed her ideal, and her prayer, to sink 
lower than that shining table-land. 

Once at Oak Lea she said that it would always 
be a help to her to have been now twice in her 
short life upon the Border, and to have found 
that all was true, and that “perfect peace” in face 
of death was a reality. For some days an almost 
vision had been granted her. It was as if those she 
loved were, w7zth her, surrounded by God’s peace, 
seen as it were visibly. There had seemed to 
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open a bright path in front of her, reaching from 
her bed to the opposite wall, and going through 
it. She herself was walking along it, surrounded 
by her parents, her sister, her Oak Lea dear ones, 
and others. She saw a break in the road a little 
further off, and then the bright path went on beyond 
it, shining a little more dimly, but she knew that 
Heaven was there, and that not she alone was 
on the way to pass in, but others with her, 
some of them souls for which she had prayed 
and striven. A short entry in her diary, for 
February 28, says, “Still the shining road, and 
a light over everything.” 

Yet she loved life, and was glad to have come 
back to us, for she had felt as never before how 
we should suffer by her going. And then, “ every- 
thing here,” under that kind roof, “is so happy ; 
I have all I want.” 

The room she was in at Oak Lea was very 
dear to her, “not a gloomy corner in it.” She 
had meant to ask that, if she passed away there, 
the text, “I GIVE UNTO THEM ETERNAL LIFE,” 
might be hung up in that room. She was to pass 
to the eternal life elsewhere, but her wish has been 
fulfilled. The text, painted by her sister, hangs 
up now over the bed. 

Many and sacred were the talks that her mother 
had with her during her convalescence; for con- 
valescence did come, not yet the Crossing of the 
Bar. It was still even conceivable that, in a 
partial sense, recovery was in the future. She 
spoke freely of the bitterness she had felt a year 
before at Mundesley when life had to be taken 
up again, “It was because I was not willing 
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then to come back to life such as, for me, it must 
be now. But I am willing now. God has taught 
me so much and so gently. I have learned to 
love this beautiful world this last year as I never 
did before. I am so happy, and I know I am 
wanted here. If I live it will be not the half- 
life I dreaded, but a life I shall rejoice to live.” 

It may be well here to explain that from about 
this time forward, her mother, regularly, as far as 
possible, kept a (surreptitious) record of her talks 
with Tesie. Many of them were too intimate to be 
recorded here; for she used to say she liked her 
mother to “photograph her heart ; to know every 
thought in it.’ But many are not barred by that 
thought, and in the rest of our story they will be 
freely used. 

Tesie’s nights were often wakeful, and the cough 
very bad. But she had come to be thankful for 
wakefulness, “especially if she was in trouble; 
she was so glad of the quiet leisure to fight it 
out. And then, when the fight was won, a blessed 
night of happiness was splendid.” 

Talking of “shining” for the Lord Jesus, she said, 
“Ido want to be a little fire-fly, and give a tiny 
light.” One evening she suddenly exclaimed, “I 
do love that text about entering into life mazmed. 
It has become very much to me of late. JI am one 
of those who could never have entered into life 
complete. I shall enter maimed, but there will be 
full completion there.” 

A dear cousin, who saw her at Oak Lea when 
she was slowly recovering, wrote of her :—“ Her . 
face is as though she had already caught more 
than a glimpse of the Celestial City.” 


THOU must pass through fire and water before-thou come to the 
place of refreshment. Unless thou use violence with thyself, thou 
shalt never get the victory over vice: so long as we carry about 
this frail body we can never be without sin, or live without weari- 
ness and pain. We would gladly find rest from all misery ; but 
seeing by sin we have lost innocency, we have lost also true 
felicity. Therefore it becomes us to keep patience, and wait for 
the mercy of God, till this iniquity pass away, and mortality be 
swallowed up of life. 


BEAR all that comes upon thee for the glory of Jesus Christ, for 
after winter follows summer, after night returns the day, and after 
tempest a great calm. 

The Imitation of Christ, i, 22, ii. 8. 


Passages marked (among many others) in M. E, E. M’s copy. 


§€ Abide with us,” 
St. Luke xxiv. 20. 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word ; 

But as Thou dwell’st with Thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me, 


Come not in terrors, as the King of kings, 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings, 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea; 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me. 
H. F. LYTe. 


CHAP TEAR VL 
LIFE AT HOME 


Les Croix sont les Marteaux pour forger la Couronne. 


E brought her home in an invalid carriage, 

direct from St. Leonards, on Saturday, 

March 19, 1904. From her bed at Oak Lea she 

was carried straight to her bed at Auckland Castle. 

Her little room looked friendly and bright, and she 
was delighted with it. 

For the next few months she lived, as she her- 
self expressed it, “in sight of death.” Especially 
dear to her at this time was the collect for Easter 
Even. Neither doctors nor nurses thought she 
could survive the summer. Great weariness, with 
frequent fever, kept her for the most part to her 
bed, or at least to her couch. Irritation of nerves 
(we do not mean irritability; she kept a faithful 
watch in that direction) obliged her to lie quiet 
through the whole forenoon, though this need was 
never allowed to interrupt her systematic reading of 
her Bible and the almost equally systematic exercise 
of prayer. Intercessory prayer, within the narrow 
limits of her strength, was made a serious work. 
Her sympathies went out particularly to the 
interests of the great Diocese; she loved to hear 
about them and to talk them over; by her own 
desire her father regularly provided her with a list 
of topics for intercession. 
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Some time every day, when he was at home, and 
at liberty for awhile, it was his happy privilege to 
read to her. At Eastertime she greatly enjoyed 
Professor Scholefield’s Passzon Week, a very old 
friend ; Bishop Walsham How’s Closed Door ; The 
Spirit of Discipline, by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and other books of edification. Music was, as 
ever, her delight and rest ; Beethoven and Chopin 
beguiled many a weary hour as she lay on the 
sofa listening, and she still sometimes touched the 
keys herself in her own soul-breathing way, and 
even accompanied her sister’s violin. 

For, against all expectation, the vitality made 
itself felt again. She was carried from bedroom to 
sitting-room, and then to her “shelter” in the 
garden, and so was gradually brought once more to 
“face round to life,’ with a very tired heart and 
frame, but with a spirit made calm and strong by 
that fresh sight of her Lord which had been given 
her when death seemed so near. 

To all but her parents, from whom concealment 
was impossible, she always made the least of her 
illness and its trials; and few of those who saw 
her bright smile and heard her cheerful answers to 
kind enquiries after her health, could guess the 
conflict it cost her so to take up her daily cross, 
and count it light. 

The following letter, written about this time to 
her sister, tells its own story :— 


‘© Auckland Castle, 
“You can hardly know how much I look for- 
ward ‘to your home-coming on Friday. It will 
make such a difference to the whole place when you 
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areinit. But I do feel for you about these last days 
at your dear Westfield College. . .. Ican’t help 
thinking that you will find yourself much more able 
to read at home than you think, while, at the same 
time, you will have more of the other side of life— 
home interests, and large interests, . . . And there 
is another small friend waiting for you!... I 
know that my health is most trying to anyone 
who lives with me, and who cares at all for me. 
I know the depressing and also the zrrztating 
side of illness; how it really is much more trying 
to be with another person who has something 
the matter with them than to be quite ill your- 
self.. .. From one point of view this trial, as it 
affects you, is inevitable, and has to be taken up 
with the other intangible crosses. But from 
another point of view I think it may be made 
much less trying. One thing that will comfort my 
dear little friend, and set her at ease about me is, 
if she will believe it, that my ‘being ill’ does zot 
make me sad in the way it used to do, nor in the 
way you might naturally think. Iam very happy 
—even apart from the best sources of happiness. 
It zs so different to being ill away in a Sanatorium, 
which is a heavy cross. 

“Then, without any ‘putting on,’ I only thor- 
oughly enjoy seeing other people we//, and doing 
things. ... I see how, in your letters, when I am 
away, you always try to cheer me up, telling me 
things that you think will make me more content 
to be away. Now don’t. Tell me all about your 
riding, and the people you see and go outto. It 
doesn’t make me a bit sad. What rejoices me is 
to know that I am trusted, and told everything, 
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because my mind is quite well, and only flags when 
it isn’t allowed to work! Doesall this throw light 
upon things? Ipray that it may.” 

To G. B., Easter Even, 1904. 


“T must send you this little message of love 
at the end of this Holy Week. It is such a wonder- 
ful time for realising things. ... Everyone is so 
dear and good, and God has given me so much 
lately. Do pray that this sheltered life may not 
hurt me, but that I may just wse the quiet days. 

“Let me thank you for that beautiful Friendship, 
beautiful both outside and in. Of course one 
always misses certain things in Emerson, but one 
learns so much too.” 


To the Same. 
“The thought of refixing is so inspiring. Do 
you know that most beautiful hymn, beginning, 


‘*T was in the winter cold, when earth 
Was desolate and wild’? 


“ The last lines are such a prayer : 


‘ Then try me as the silver, try, 
And cleanse my soul with care, 
Till Thou art able to descry 
Thy faultless image there.’ * 

“T do love them so.” 

Near Easter, speaking of the Resurrection, she 
confessed to a great difficulty over the thought of the 
glorified body. “I want the bodies of those I love 
to be the same, not glorified ; the lines in dear 
F.’s face, the look of suffering in ‘ss I dong 
want you to be young and beautiful, but to be you . 
as I have known you.” 


* Christmas Carols New and Old, No. 20. 
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Her mother reminded her that, after all, it was 
not the material of our bodies that she loved, for 
that changes every few years ; rather it was the soul 
and mind, which make the expression of the face ; 
and soul and mind will always be the same. 
“Yes,” she said, “it is the moral life that matters ; 
that is everything. .. Oh, I long for my body to 
be the slave of my mind. It has mastered me far 
too much in the past; I want to master it now, 
and have it absolutely under control.” The listener 
could only feel that self-indulgence with her was 
a thing of the past already; the very word ds- 
cipline had become sacred to her ; the tired, suffering 
little body was even now the dutiful servant of the 
soul. 

One small instance in point occurs as we write. 
She had been trained to a regular Lenten self- 
denial. Her illness, of course, made the taking of 
food, not abstinence from it, a duty—often a very 
painful one. It was the more pathetic to find that 
all through Lent, and on Fridays, while the pre- 
scribed quantity of food was conscientiously taken, 
the jam or marmalade on her breakfast-tray, one 
of the few things she cared for, and which helped 
the meal through, was invariably declined. 

Great indeed was the weariness at times :— 

“T cry,— 


‘My Saviour, Thou hast promised vest ; 
Oh give it then to me ;’ 


but I do want to be perfectly patent. Nothing will 
satisfy me till I am. These days of doing nothing 
would seem strangely wasted if I were not learning 
something, but if I learn to be patient they will not 
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have been wasted at all. I can’t be satisfied with 
second-best patience ; I must be patient perfectly.” 

The books read to her and by her were still very 
varied ; play after play of Shakespeare, and a good 
deal of Browning, was listened to, or read, with 
close attention and clear insight. One day, soon 
after her return home, she was talking with her 
mother about her younger days, the course of her 
education, her craving for study. She referred to the 
vivid delight it had been to her to find, the previous 
autumn, when reading with a cousin, that she 
“jumped at” the beauties of Latin prose and 
poetry, even where her limited knowledge of Latin 
seemed to make such appreciation unlikely. “ Of 
all earthly things, knowledge is the most satisfy- 
ing. I think I could have been a scholar. ... To 
think of having to leave so much zz-read, and all 
the music wz-heard! Sometimes it hurts” (and 
the tears came to her eyes) ; “ but I feel now that 
the time is so short I can’t read anything that is 
not really helpful, spiritually or morally. If I had 
health to do it I could not now give up time to 
Latin. Even after reading Ruskin’s Preverita I 
feel dissatisfied.” 

Canon Body kindly visited her occasionally from 
Durham, and so did our neighbours, the Vicar 
of Auckland and Mrs. Price; Mr. Price’s voice, as 
he sang to her in the Great Room, was always 
a particular delight. He wrote of her, after her 
departure from us:—“She will remain in my 
memory as the bright spiritual being which the 
grace of God had made her—above and beyond, 
and far above and beyond, many of her age that I 
have met; pure in heart, ‘taking joyful note of all 
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things joyful ;’ her beautiful mind understanding far 
beyond her years many of the great things of God.” 

But weak and tired as she was she saw few 
other visitors. Now and then she still tasted the 
pure happiness of winning the trust of a younger 
mind; of this she spoke earnestly after an inti- 
mate talk with a girl cousin :—“It delights me 
to feel that I have learnt from my illness things 
that I can give to them—that I have got ‘my 
money’s worth,’ so to speak. I often wish that I 
had known what I know now when used to 
talk to me last year. I should have had so much 
more to give. It zs a blessing to one’s own soul to 
be wanted by somebody else.” 

In April, on Easter Even, our niece from Cam- 
bridge was confirmed in Auckland Castle Chapel. 
Tesie was unable to be present, and she wrote a 
note to her cousin the day before, Good Friday: 
“We ought always to be taking steps forward, but 
special opportunities come for taking, not steps, but 
a big stride. Your Confirmation is this for you, and 
I want Passion Week to mean a good stride for me.” 

That same Easter Even she said, “After all, 
what matters is life, life, the intensity of life. 
Death is not a break in it ; it is all one life, eternal 
life. That is why I love Easter Day. It is only 
since last summer that I have known fully what it 
is to live, though I feel I haven’t focussed my life 
as I might have done... . Now I feel so happy ; 
I feel almost frightened at having everything I 
want, as if something dreadful must be coming!” 

On the same evening she said, “You didn’t 
think, because I said this life was congenzal to me, 
that I have ceased to care about things ; that I can 
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look at that photo of King’s Chapel, and not long 
to be there! Oh, those King’s services, how they 
live in me; how I feel the very weight of the door 
into the Chapel, and know just how hard I should 
have to push to get it open! But I do think I am 
the happiest girl I know. .. . Of course there is 
another side, but I just don’t look at that, and 
when once that is given up, it is all so simple, so 
happy... . It is amazing how God can take 
’ wishes out of one’s life. He zs able . . . What 
a thing it is to find that the Giver is better than 
His gifts !” 

One more quotation from her mother’s note- 
book in connexion with her loving mention of 
King’s College Chapel :—‘ Her father and I were 
sitting with her this afternoon when she burst out 
about her love for Cambridge. White violets had 
been mentioned, and she said she always found 
them in the new garden at Ridley ; and then her 
eyes glowed as she spoke of the dearly-loved 
place: ‘I don’t know exactly where the pollard 
willows begin as you travel down to Cambridge, 
but there’s a different scent and ‘feel’ in the air 
when once you come to them. That level country, 
with the smooth winding river, the beauty that 
asks nothing from you, so unexacting—it is like a 
perfect friend’ ” 

At the age of about twelve she wrote a . little 
poem on the great Chapel of her delight. The last 
simple lines run thus :— 


“The mighty angels on the organ stand, 
Each with a golden trumpet in his hand, 
As though they watch and wait from year to year 
Until the King of glory shall appear! 
‘Then, with a glad triumphant burst of song, 
They shall arise, and join the heavenly throng.” 


WENN ich Ihn nur habe, 
Wenn Er mein nur ist, 
Wenn mein Herz, bis hin zum Grabe, 
Seine Treue nie vergisst, 
Weiss ich nichts von Leide, 
Fiihl’ ich nichts als Andacht, Lieb’, und Freude. 


% * * * to 


Wenn ich [hn nur habe, 
Hab’ ich auch die Welt, 
Weil des Himmels schonste Gabe 
Meinen Blick nach oben halt : 
Hingesenkt im Schauen 
Kann mir vor dem Irdischen nichts grauen. 
NOVALIS. 


THROW thyself on thy God, nor mock Him with feeble denial, 
Sure of His love, and oh! sure of His mercy at last ; 
Bitter and deep though the draught, yet drain thou the cup of 
thy trial, 
And in its healing effects smile at the bitterness past ! 
Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 


Lines which occurred to him during sleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


LIFE AT HOME (continued) 


Soyez comme Poiseau, posé pour un instant 
Sur un rameau trop fréle, 
Qui sent ployer la branche, et qui chante pourtant, 
Sachant gwil a des ailes. 
VicToR HUvuGo. 


ESIE’S life at home between March, and 
August, 1904, was, as we have said, largely 

a time of weakness and fatigue; she was never 
again what she was before the relapse of February. 
But her bright spirit seemed ever and anon as if 
it must break through the monotony of illness. In 
May we find her, in our diary of events, playing 
the Chapel organ, and present sometimes at the 
Chapel services, and even more than once finding 
her way to Durham Cathedral. Her last visit, in 
life, to that well-beloved temple was a memorable 
one. Trinity Sunday with its Ordinations fell that 
year on May 29, a day which for many generations 
has been marked at Durham by the beautiful 
custom of the singing, by the Cathedral choir, 
from the top of the Cathedral tower, of three 
anthems, chanted towards the North, the East, 
and the South successively. Tesie, with her 
parents, had been kindly welcomed to the Deanery 
for that Sunday, and was actually able to be 
present during the latter part of the Ordination 
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Service and at the Celebration. And when, on 
that beautiful May afternoon, at the appointed 
hour, the white-robed singers appeared above the 
battlements aloft, she sat with us in the charm- 
ing garden of the Deanery, and listened to the 
three successive anthems with a quiet, because 
unspeakable, enjoyment. The music seemed to us 
an almost sacramental pledge of that new song 
“in the Highest” in which the Blessed all take 
their share ; 


** No voice exempt ; no voice but well can join 
Melodious part ; such concord is in Heaven.” 


June and July passed without any particular 
incident, but our little records preserve for us 
many of the talks which came with the days. 

Tesie was by no means one who “carried her 
heart on her sleeve.” While attracting in a 
peculiar degree the confidence of others, she gave 
her own to few. But latterly writing had become 
more and more difficult, and needlework, at which 
she was an adept, had to be given up; and she 
was often too tired to listen to reading ; many an 
hour was thus long and weary. It was then that 
she found it a relief to za/k out with us her diffi- 
culties of feeling and thought as they came up, 
sometimes in such detail as to open out her 
inmost heart, its longings and aspirations, and, 
if she thought she had failed, her deep self-abase- 
ment. We pass on some of her thoughts, so 
uttered, not for the laudation of our child, but in 
the hope that they may carry with them one or 
another of the lessons which she learned in an 
arduous school, at the Great Teacher’s feet. 
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“What we are is what influences people. I 
have a feeling that if I lose self-control, when 
nobody knows but God, it affects my influence 
with others, however far away.” 

“TI think this is the easiest chronic disease 
that anyone could have. There is no suffering 
with it.... And think how happy Iam! All 
the darkness has passed now; it only lasted 
really while I kept hoping to get well. While 
you are alternately up and down, as on a switch- 
back railway, you can’t be at peace, but when 
once I accepted the chronic invalid’s life as my | 
portion, I was perfectly happy. It is all so easy, 
the way goes straight on .... Looking back I , 
see it isn’t suffering in itself, but wasted suffering, | 
that is so dreary. My San Remo months were 
wasted suffering ; I didn’t learn anything. Father 
helped me just now, when I told him this, by. 
saying that we may take God’s old lesson-books 
down from the shelf, and learn up the lessons we 
have missed,” 

After some trying days of nerve-irritation, all 
her head seeming “sore inside,” she said, “ But 
I do love God. The agony of all this is when I 
fail in patience. I can’t be satisfied with any 
second-best.” 

She was very happy one morning over a beauti- 
ful dream. One deep and tender sorrow, occasioned 
by the nature of her illness, was that she could 
never embrace and kiss a little child. But now she 
had dreamt of a lovely infant child, with fair hair 
and blue eyes, and she knew that It was the Christ 
Child. It held out Its armsto her, and three times 
hugged her to the heart, with a clasp “ sosweet and 
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healing.” That word “healing” was often on’ her 
lips; she would say to her mother, “Your touch 
brings healing with it.” The Gospel miracles, in 
many cases, seemed almost interpreted to her by 
the tender power of a loving hand upon her weak, 
worn frame. 

Quoting the phrase, “I have so kved with 
death,” from a memoir she had been reading, she 
said, “It is true of me too. I quite expected to 
die some time ago ; then to live only a few weeks ; 
now they say months. So I must revise my view 
of the future. It is like the exercise of turning a 
boat round on the river—a difficult process, but 
when it is once done you have a new view, and 
everything is different. After all, it is ‘better to 
walk in the dark with God than to walk alone in 


the light.’” 
“T think ‘taking pleasures sadly’ is wrong, un- 
grateful and petty... Joy I feel to be a great 


duty. If we are fully in God there must be joy, 
quite independent of circumstances.” 

She found much help in a remark in The Mystery 
of Pain:—“It is a greater thing to accept the 
inevitable than to choose our own sufferings.” 
“You see,” she said, “I have nothing to give up; 
allis taken from me. The only thing I have left 
ismy will, and it is so happy to give that.” 

Speaking of friendships she said, “I always 
think of what the Lord says of ‘ laying up treasure 
in Heaven.’ Only the friendships cemented with 
the gold of Heaven are heavenly treasure; but 
they are, My friendship with —— is not a 
‘treasure laid up,’ but with —— it is; the gold 
link is there, though you don’t always see it under 
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the less serious surface. The surface will fall away, 
and the link will remain.” 

She had a passionate longing to be of use to 
the souls of those she loved, so that all she had 
suffered in learning her own lessons might bear a 
profit, so to speak, for them as well as for herself. 
At a time when such desires seemed to have been 
disappointed, she said, “If I could have helped 
them it would have been such a bright light in my 
life, and my life will be very short. Tell them 
when I am gone how I prayed for them and 
how I loved them; even you do not know what 
suffering the disappointment has meant. But for 
my Christ, where should I have been? I feel like 
a little creature swimming in rough waves; still, 
looking up—not sinking.” 

“T am willing that somebody else should help 
——,; only, Heaven will be such a continua- 
tion of earth that it will make a difference there. 
But I just won't think of the self-side at all. 
It doesn’t matter if my prayers are answered, 
or if £ am used, so long as a blessing comes 
somehow. J can do without the gift of being myself 
the instrument, if my Master sees it is best so. He 
will give me some joy of my prayers in His good 
time; and I do believe in His peace and its 
sufficiency—not to make me ‘lighthearted,’ but 
quietly happy.” 

“T am a dying little creature, slowly dying, 
and so tired. ... ‘But though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,’ and ‘I know whom I have 
believed.’” 

“T am afraid I haven’t been loving God’s will 
under the surface, and anything short of that won’t 
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do. Don’t lower my standard. I can’t be content 
with less than the best in prayer, and motive, and 
thought, or I am hindering others.” 

“T have enjoyed physical pain at times. It is so 
directly God’s Hand pressing upon you. You can 
get away from other things, even from mental 
suffering, but you can’t get away from this, and 
you don’t want to. I should be quite sorry not to 
have experienced it.” 

“I have come back so to the dear little old 
hymns—‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,’ ‘ Safe in 
the arms of Jesus.” I am so glad to know such 
numbers of hymns. The other night, when I lay 
awake all night, I think I must have spent three 
hours repeating hymns; it was such a happy 
‘quiet night,’ before the ‘ Quiet Day,’ * every hour 
of it marked by some prayer, or text, or hymn.” 

“T think there never was anyone who could have 
enjoyed happiness more than I. I ave eaten up 
every crumb of it I had a chance of; but I know 
it is better as itis. I have sometimes thought what 
it would be to rise up for a week, and be well, and 
live. Think of the exquisite joy of just one draught 
of happiness! But this is better, and you know I 
am willing. Thomas a Kempis is a help where he 
says that, when it is over, we shall be sorry, and 
wish for the cross again, to bear it better.... 
But the days seem endless and I can do nothing :— 
Yes, bearing the will of God zs doing. ... The 
cross is very heavy, but I do kiss it.” 

“T want all the little strength I have to be 
applied to prayer, even if doing so weakens me in 


* The day after this wakeful night was a Devotional Day at 
Auckland Castle for the ladies of clerical families. 
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other ways. Miss Marsh’s letter was a help to me 
about this. What she can do at eighty-five J can. 
But it does take it out of me.” 

June 15. “It is such a lovely day. I would 
like to be well. But I’m quite accustomed to be 
illnow, Mother. How little knew the effort it 
cost me to bend forward and smile as we drove in 
just now! I had to think of it minutes before!” 

“HIS companionship—it is just marvellous, and 
it is there every hour. When I think of what your 
friendship is to me, and that it just pales compared 
to that! ... ButI have got cowardly lately since 
I have felt so ill. I have realized my illness so 
much more, and my utter loneliness in it, except for 
Fesus. _He won't leave me, will He?” 

Her mother had spoken to her of such saints as 
Madame Guyon, who experienced their seasons of 
aridité; such times might be. compared to the 
darkness of a tunnel, over which we know the 
sunlight shines all the time. “But,” she replied, 
“that is not the highest ... You spoke just now 
of your living through these days as if in adream ; 
but God has something better for us than that. 
We are surely not meant to walk in a dream, 
or in darkness, but in the light.” 

At the close of July she was very weak, and 
spoke freely about the prospect of death. She 
looked through her clothes, with a view to their 
being given away, and one favourite dress was 
produced by her mother. “Oh that dress—what 
memories it calls up! They are all over now, but 
I am glad I had them. ... When. I am gone, 
please never wear unrelieved black for me; 
always have something white about you.” A long 
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talk about the future followed: “You said, 
Mother, I should be at the gate to welcome you ; 
but oh, it will be much more than that. I shall 
always be near you, night and day.” The problem 
arose how could she be happy if she knew of us as 
in sorrow here. She thought it impossible. It 
was suggested that the Presence of the Lord Jesus 
would so transfigure everything that even if she 
knew of our sorrow she would see it glorified. 
“Yes,” she said, “it won’t be like a chess-board, 
where you don’t know what the next move is going 
to do; I shall see the end.” They talked on about 
the heavenly life, and about recognizing each other 
there ; she said, “If I am not going to remember 
my dear ones, or to recognize them when they 
come, I shall be somebody else, not myself. My 
love for you all is part of me; to part with it 
would mean ceasing to be myself.” 


°€ Till Death us part: Till Death us join.” 


* * * * * 
** TILL Death us join!” 
O voice yet more Divine 
That to the broken heart breathes life sublime ! 
Thro’ lonely hours, 
And shatter’d powers, 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


Death with his healing hand 
Shall once more knit the band 
That needs but that one link which none may sever ; 
Till thro’ the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever. 


A, P. STANLEY. 
After the death of his Wife. 


LEANING on Him, make, with reverent meekness, 
His own thy will ; 

And with strength from Him shall thy utter weakness 
Life’s task fulfil ; 


And this cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view, 
Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through. 
WHITTIER. 


WOoULD’sT thou inherit life with Christ on high ? 
Then count the cost, and know 
That here on earth below 
Thou needs must suffer with thy Lord, and die ; 
We reach that gain to which all else is loss 
But through the Cross. 
From SIMON DACH, 
in Lyra Germanica. 


CHAT TERT MITT 
RYDAL—HOME 


Out of darkness, light ts born ; 
Out of weakness, make me strong ; 
One glad day will every thorn 
Break into a rose of song. 
G. MACDONALD. 


ARLY in August, 1904, a change of scene 
seemed possible, and highly desirable, and 
we went ez famille to Rydal for five or six weeks. 
We occupied Loughrigg Holm, close to Fox How, 
and within a short walk of Rydal Mount; a 
beautiful and beautifully placed little house, long 
known as the residence of the Miss Quillinans. 
In days further back Dora Quillinan was its mis- 
tress, William Wordsworth’s “one and matchless 
daughter,” who died of consumption, at Rydal 
Mount, in 1847, to her father’s inexpressible grief. 
To her, in her last days, the hymn, Fust as Iam, 
without one plea, then recently printed as a leaflet, 
was sent by a friend, and proved (so wrote her 
desolated widower to the authoress, Charlotte 
Elliott, Tesie’s great-great-aunt) a message of 
celestial peace. 
At Loughrigg Holm our child had of course her 
burthen of weakness and weariness ; she said to 
her father long afterwards that she was qutte 
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conscious there of the glorious beauty and rich 
interests around her, but could never fully enjoy 
what she felt, under the cloud of illness. Yet ina 
measure she did enjoy. She could still take short 
drives, and sometimes she went upon the Lake. 
Once she actually walked with us to Fox How, to 
call on our kind friend Miss Arnold, in that 
paradise of beauty and faithful memory, especially 
interesting to Tesie, who was now reading carefully 
through Stanley’s Lzfe of Arnold. She took short 
airings not seldom in a basket chair. Twice on 
Sunday afternoons, Mr. R. Somervell, of Harrow, 
who from this time to the very last was her 
friend indeed, drew her in this chair up the steep 
road above Rydal Water, to a disused quarry, 
where a musically-gifted family of visitors, to whom 
Mr. Somervell introduced us, sang anthems and 
sacred songs with beautiful effect. 

It was her father’s happiness in those quiet weeks 
to read again a good deal to Tesie; sometimes in 
the drawing-room, still haunted by memories of 
Wordsworth, sometimes in the lovely garden, rich 
with the bloom and fragrance of French roses, and 
overlooked by the brows of Loughrigg. The 
Prelude was a never-failing delight to us, studied 
in its native land. Canon Rawnsley’s books on 
the Lake.Country, and on the Tennysons, were 
often welcome. For her own devotional reading, 
next to the Jimitation, the Practice of the Presence 
of God was her dearest friend and teacher. 

Meanwhile her Bible was as diligently read as 
ever. She deliberately chose the Gospels as her 
special study, wanting “to get to know the Lord 
Jesus better.” The other world seemed dim and 
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strange to her at times; “but oh, to see HIM! 
That is what I really look forward to. All the 
rest is shadowy, but He is clear.” 

She had been reading a book dealing with some 
problems of the future life which had much 
exercised her. “God has given me such a sense of 
sin, these last six months especially, that I feel no 
discipline or ‘maiming’ (such as this illness has 
brought) would be too heavy for what I have 
deserved. Think of my saying just now that ‘God 
must do so and so’! Such subjects should be 
spoken of very humbly and submissively. . . It 
seems to me that want of self-control is at the root 
of almost all our sinning, and that this is the 
reason why self-control is mentioned so solemnly 
dast im thes ftiuits of, they Spirit’ (Gal. vs. 22; 23). 
Even graces without self-control may run to seed 
and turn to something bad.” 

As we have said before, it was a peculiarly trying 
element in her long discipline that, owing to very 
remarkable vitality of constitution, she found her- 
self face to face now with death and now with life 
in a way which brought all the strain of suspense 
to bear on the worn and weary spirit. This 
was notably so during the stay at Rydal. And 
absolutely truthful as she was, she never posed as 
supernaturally happy on days (and there were not 
a few) when “neither sun nor stars appeared, and 
no small tempest lay on her”—when life, shorn of 
health to enjoy it, looked hopeless and dreary to 
the being still so ardent, so conscious of its youth, 
whilst death, the only alternative, loomed before 
her as a dark portal to a dim future. Yet never 
would she acquiesce in despondency; “the least 
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yielding is sin; I know the light is there, and I 
look towards it, though I don’t see it.” 

But the darkness was passing, and the true light 
was shining, The comforts of God did seek her 
out, and as time went on she found “familiarity 
with death a blessed thing.” She would even speak 
of herself, as she had done before, as “the happiest 
person in the world, there is not-a being I would 
wish to change with ; God is so good to me.” 

Once, when we had been talking of the strange 
fact that she could go on month after month with- 
out apparent change, she said, “ This living in 
uncertainty is quite an inspiration. It was very 
hard at first, but now I do love God’s will about it, 
and I find increasingly that I am gaining in quiet- 
mindedness. I think I can look forward three 
months now—not more than that at a time. 
Meanwhile the disease is always there, it never 
leaves me—and I am glad. I lovemy cage. When 
I look back two years and remember how I cared 
for dress and outside things, and was almost pining 
because I couldn’t be presented, I feel how pitiful it 
all was, and how miserable I was. I am infinitely 
happier now.” She went on to say that “this had 
been a radiant year ;” what she still longed for 
was “to love God’s will absolutely always, and 
to get to know Him better; I want to ‘increase 
in the knowledge of God.’ When. I so nearly died 
last spring I realized how little I knew of Him.” 

She liked sometimes still to talk of what mzght 
happen if she got better, and one day spoke with a 
smileof hopeof her father’s taking herto the National 
Gallery to see the Madonna of Michael Angelo 
upon which Rossetti had written a sonnet. “ Oh, 
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what should I feel like? I suppose all these years 
of illness would seem like a dream. How TI should 
crave for them back again, and long for my groove / 
I could never stand a life of health ; I should miss 
so much blessing.” 


About the middle of September we left our 
beautiful Loughrigg Holm, drove along the green 
and indented side of the long lake to Windermere 
station, and brought our child home over that 
noble railway track which comes down through 
the Pennine hills to Tees and Wear. So the 
invalid life was taken up again for a little while at 
Auckland. The routine of the day was much as it 
had been, but a lower level of life and strength was 
only too plainly to be seen. 

From her mother’s record of this time we quote 
a passing picture :— 

“She and I had a long talk in the gloaming, I 
sitting in the arm-chair in the morning-room, she 
at my feet. For a long time we sat silent, I 
stroking her forehead. Then she said, ‘I don’t 
feel as starved to-day as I do sometimes; the 
touch of your hand has been putting life into me. 
I can’t describe it ; itis something that passes from 
you into me. It helps me to understand Elisha 
with the Shunammite’s son, and many of the 
miracles in the Gospels.’ Then she spoke of our 
human love, and she asked me if we should really 
want her in the Paradise above. ‘I sometimes think 
I shall feel so lonely there; will you need me?’ 
I knew it was the old feeling that she could never 
be first to anyone, and I said I was sure there 
would be some wonderful compensation for hearts 
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deep and strong that had never felt fully satisfied 
below; Christ would in some way be more to 
them. She said, ‘Ah, that is it ; they will follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth ; that will satisfy !’” 

As ever, the one thing which really depressed 
her was spiritual failure. To win some spiritual 
success made up for any amount of suffering. “ Zhe 
bright spots that stand out in my life are any 
little victories I can win.” “I feel quite cheered 
up because it has been a day of success. It is not 
that I haven’t felt ill and depressed, but I have not 
failed, that I know of, and that is everything.” “I 
do long to shine for Christ, now that they think I 
may get better ; it is so much easier to do so when 
you think you are dying than when you think you 
are going to live. When you are dying you have 
no future to dread, but Heaven to look forward to.” 

We have referred already to her diligence in 
intercessory prayer. It was a subject always near 
to her heart, and about this time she found a fresh 
stimulus to this spiritual exercise in two books, 
records of two Christian lives, separated in time by 
long ages, but both singularly devoted to interces- 
sion. One was the Lzfe of St. Catharine of Siena, 
by Mrs. Butler, the other was the Ledters of the 
late Rev. Forbes Robinson, of Cambridge, with 
whom, it is not too much to say, intercession was 
a passion. Tesie envied St. Catharine her power 
to weave her watches of prayer into the praying- 
times of others so as to make a continuous cycle 
for day and night. But indeed she herself “did 
what she could ;” not seldom her long involuntary 
vigils were given wholly to praying. 

She loved to bring everything into such prayers. 
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Her sister remembers how eagerly she spoke of the 
importance of it. “When the new chaplain for 
the students at Park Gate House was being chosen, 
she prayed earnestly and regularly, and was quite 
shocked and distressed that I had not done the 
same, feeling that the failure of even one to pray 
must make a difference.” 

At the same time she was too sensible and 
practical to let even prayer become a mechanical 
bondage. Those who knew her well were constantly 
struck with the harmony of apparent opposites. 
With all her literary and musical tastes we yet 
often said that she would make a first-rate house- 
keeper. She was an exquisite worker, and had a 
genius for every feminine elegance in dress. By 
instinct she liked what was expensive, simply 
because it was the best ; but she abhorred waste of 
money, and was as cleverly economical for herself 
as she was richly generous for others. 

A friend says of her, “She used to rebuke me 
by her absolute fazthfulness ; she had no mercy on 
any form, however small, of unfaithfulness,” 


November 17, 1904, was her twenty-second birth- 
day, her last on earth. “I am amdztious for the 
new year,” she said, “to live it on a different level, 
with self, ‘that cruel self,’ kept under. 


‘Father, let me dedicate 
All this year to Thee.’”’ 


The following lines were written for that birthday 
by her father, with some faint hope still for her 
better health—hope of a kind which too much 
“belied his fears,” even till the end was very near 
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at hand. The answer to it has come now in the 
land of “everlasting spring.” 


“ To November: for Teste. 


‘* True mother of the coming Spring, 
Thy charms, November, let me sing. 
Though veil’d at times, how soft thy smile 
When the low noon its radiance sheds 
Along our garden’s leafless aisle 
And all about the unflowery beds! 
And lo, of hope the scene is rife ; 
Thy budding bushes teem with life ; 
And then—my darling’s long-loved day 
Makes thee more vernal far than May,” 


THE hues of life are fading from her wan and wasted cheek, 
Her voice is as an infant’s voice, a whisper faint and weak ; 
But still we look and listen, for our hearts have never known 
Such sweetness in a countenance, such softness in a tone. 


She is passing from the world, from the weary world away, 

From the sorrow that afflicts us, from the pleasures that betray, 
And another home, a fairer home, is opened to her sight 

Where the summer shines for ever, where the roses have no blight. 


I know that we shall miss her, in the evening and the dawn, 

In our converse round the fireside, in our walk upon the lawn 3 

I know that we shall miss her, in our mirth and in our care, / 
In the breaking of our bread, and in the breathing of our prayer. 


And not the ring or brooch alone, but whatsoe’er we see, 
The river and the green hillside, the cottage and the tree, 
Will bring her image back to us; there is not in our heart 
A single hope, a single fear, in which she has no part. 


Yet weep not, if you love her, that her tedious toil is done ; 

Oh weep not, if you love her, that her holy rest is won; 

There should be gladness in your thought, and smiles upon your 
brow, 

For will she not be happy then? Is she not happy now? 


And we will learn to talk of her, and after many years 
The tears which we shall shed for her will not be bitter tears, 
When we shall tell each other, with a fond and thankful pride, 
In what purity she lived, and in what peacefulness she died. 
WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
An unpublished poem, written a few days before the death 
of a Sister, 1830. 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright, 
So full of splendour and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 
So many glorious things are here, 
a oble a right. 
*% * 
Kee Thou, bine knowest, Can how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 
Hast given us joys tender and true, 
Yet all with wings, 
So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things. 
ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


CHAPTER IX 


CAMBRIDGE—ITALY 


Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shews sufficient of the light 
For us, in the dark, to rise by. And I rise. 
BROWNING. 


HE had a great hunger for another sight of 

Cambridge, which she had.never seen since 

March, 1901. “ My life will hardly seem complete 
if I do not see Cambridge again.” 

So at the end of November she went there with 
her parents, and spent ten days under her uncle’s 
dear roof in Cranmer Road. She was able for 
very little in the way of seeing friends, and she 
felt even more than she had expected the bitter- 
ness of revisiting, as the confirmed invalid, the 
bright haunts of her healthy girlhood. But five 
times she made the effort to visit her beloved 
King’s Chapel. To her parents it was like a 
solemn dream to kneel there beside her once more, 
in full public worship; it was never to be so again. 

Close upon this visit followed another, at Wey- 
bridge, to the uncle and aunt who in other years, 
at Cambridge, had made Trinity Vicarage one of 
her “second homes.” One more gleam of passing 
hope was given us at this time, in the suggestion, 
on eminent authority, of yet another and quite 
different line of treatment, and we returned to 
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Auckland before Christmas, hoping against hope 
for good results from a course of this regimen at 
home. We can only zzdicate here the suffering 
which the three months thus spent brought to 
Tesie; the remedy did indeed powerfully touch 
the malady, but it reduced the dear sufferer still 
more rapidly from weakness to weakness. 

Yet the heavenly Teacher never forgot or for- 
sook her, and some of His most precious lessons 
were taught in those dark winter days of alternate 
shivering and fever. She often longed inexpres- 
sibly to be at rest, but, though the flesh was weak, 
the spirit was willing. She dearly loved the 
hymn, “Light’s abode, celestial Salem,” * and often 
repeated the third stanza: 

‘“Oh, how glorious, how resplendent, 
Fragile body, shalt thou be! 
When endued with so much beauty, 
Full of health, and strong, and free, 


Full of vigour, full of pleasure, 
That shall last eternally.” 


This, and the next stanza, “Now with gladness, 
now with courage,” expressed her inmost feeling, as 
she watched the pathetic and soon terribly rapid 
wasting of her frame. 

It is moving to find among her papers a list of the 
“ Bible subjects ” which she looked up day by day, 
with texts carefully written out. Thus for ex- 
ample :— 

“Not what I will, but what Thou wilt ;” 

“Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief ;” 

“He healed them that had need of healing ;” 

“ Patience *” 

* Hymns Ancient & Modern, 232. 
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“ Meet for the Master’s use.” 

These form headings to a list, in each case, of 
passages on the same theme. 

The last heading is “ Abide in me,” and the 
collection under it ends with Psalm Ixxili. 28 :— 
“ Nearness to God for me is good.” 


“Things have been disappointing lately,” she 
said one day, “but Jesus does satisfy. I am so 
glad to have proved it. Now I want, when bad 
times come again, to remember that I have proved 
it, and that God’s will zs sweet and acceptable.” 
A young cousin delighted her by saying, “You 
always seem so peaceful; you make me feel at 
peace too.” 

When Christmas Day (1904) had come and 
gone, and she had been wholly unable to be 
present at the Christmas tree for servants and 
children, and other simple festivities in which she 
had been full of interest in prospect, she yet 
brightly said that it had been a perfectly happy 
day, for she had been herself so happy, “and 
after all it depends on what one is inside.” What 
she was “inside,” was accounted for by her having 
had “such sights of God; He has carried me 
through supernaturally, by a power outside myself.” 

mfill ione effect of \the new remedy, was’ ‘to 
intensify the grievous depression ; only those who 
were habitually with her could know the stress 
which this involved. ‘“ Another billow past,” her 
mother said to her after a very weary day ; “each 
one brings you nearer the haven.” ‘But I feel as if 
I had only just left the pier,” she answered pitifully. 

Her final entry in her little diary for 1904, the 
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last she ever kept, runs as follows: “Such a strange 
year of light and shade. But I trust, tho’ feebly. 
Tired most of the year. Cowardly the last six 
months. Going on blindly ; but Deut. xxxiii. 27.” * 


Ever since her illness at St. Leonards a year 
before, Tesie had felt an inexpressible longing for 
sunshine; this was intensified now by the peculiar 
suffering occasioned by our winter cold. Our 
medical friends were naturally very slow to give 
leave for a long journey. But at length they felt, 
with us, that so peculiar a thirst for heat and light 
must be satisfied, if it might be, at almost any risk, 
before she left us for a better climate out of sight. 
So, by slow stages, starting in March, her mother, 
with her cousin, Tesie’s devoted nurse, Mrs. Living- 
stone-Learmonth, got her across the Channel, and 
across the Alps, to Menaggio on the Lake of Como. 

Of the trying journey from Boulogne to Lucerne 
her mother writes home :— 

“Thank God that long night is now behind us. 
The /its-salons were comfortable ... but Tesie 
hardly got a wink of sleep, though she had not as 
much distress with her cough as the night before. 
. .. The last two and a half hours (from Basle to 
Lucerne) were longsome; our dear one’s patient 
little face got to look very worn. At one stage I 
nearly lost courage. .. . But when the mountains 
began to appear—the first distant snowy range, 
and then Mount Pilatus—her look of quiet rapture 
was ‘a sight for sair e’en.’ ‘Now I shall get well,’ 
she said, as the beauty of the scene ‘passed into 
her face.’ ” 

* <¢ Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
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But this hope was not to be realized. At 
Lucerne, where her father and sister joined the 
travellers, a severe attack of pleurisy compelled a 
nearly three weeks’ delay. Our kind Swiss doctor 
warned us that the attack might easily prove fatal. 
At last we got off again. She was eager to cross 
the Alps, thinking we must find sunshine, once in 
Italy. But snow fell thick on the St. Gothard 
railway ; and alas, we found the weather bad and 
broken on the southern side, a prelude to week 
after week of fierce winds, driving rains, white- 
crested waves, while bright intervals were sadly 
rare ; and all the while came reports of a splendid 
season in England! “Wind and storm fulfil zs 
word ;” and our Tesie had learnt her lessons too 
well to repine now over what in itself was such a 
wreck of hopes. 

The Hotel Victoria at Menaggio, where we 
spent five weeks, became almost a home to us, 
and the goodness of friends under the same roof 
was a cheer and help. Among the guests for part 
of our stay were the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Mrs. Davidson, who paid a visit of loving- 
kindness to our invalid when, on the eve of their 
departure, she was at length able to have this 
special wish of her own gratified, and to receive 
the blessing of the Archbishop. It is a sweet 
picture to recall our quarters as they appeared on 
our occasional brighter days—outside, the long 
balcony in front of our windows, with that match- 
less landscape beyond it, Bellagio, Varenna, the 
Lake with its vast amphitheatre of hills; then 
inside, the quiet room, all one bower of flowers, 
and in the midst the sweet young face, in which 
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as a kind friend said of her after she was gone, 
“the saintly spirit so manifestly shone through her 
great personal beauty.” She looked already ex- 
perienced in the peace which is learnt only in the 
secret place of surrender. 

There, Sunday by Sunday, the Holy Communion 
was ministered to her by her father, during a stay 
of some weeks, and then by one kind chaplain 
after another. 

At last, in June, the Italian summer began, 
and mother and child moved from Menaggio to 
Cadenabbia. The kindly Italian boatmen lifted 
her on to one of their picturesque canoes, and laid 
her on a mattress there. So she was gently rowed, 
past those shores now glowing with flowers, to the 
rose-wreathed landing-place in front of the Hotel 
Bellevue. Here her longing for sunshine and 
colour was gratified indeed at last. And how 
much this meant to her! Speaking of her inability 
now to read, her mother said to her one day, “ You 
will have all knowledge ¢here.” “Ah,” she said, 
“knowledge is not what I most want now; I want 
rest, and beauty, and love. All my life I have 
sought in my reading for beauty ; and beauty, the 
highest beauty, is what I long for now.” 

Beautiful indeed was the fall of evening at 
Cadenabbia. Often strolling musicians, by the 
lake below, played and sang with a real charm 
their Italian melodies, now gay, now plaintive, 
little thinking of the delight they were giving 
to the listener above them. Then, as twilight 
deepened, the stars began to throng the sky, and 
the moon, rising behind the opposite range, seemed 
in that wonderful atmosphere to float in the midst 
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of heaven. Below, across the water, the many- 
coloured lamps of Bellagio shone like a jewelled 
necklace, and each little town on the further shore 
made as it were a terrestrial Pleiades with its 
elimmering lights. 

But the nights thus begun brought little rest 
with them. Tesie feared sometimes that it was 
“selfish” to long to go. But those who watched 
her—her mother and her faithful maid had now 
been joined by an old and unfailing friend, Mrs. T. 
R. Seddon—understood that longing only too well, 
as night after night the coughing went on, some- 
times for three and four hours together. Not that 
the nights were always dreary. “I had a lovely 
time last night between one and two o'clock (just 
the dark hours), saying over two hymns and 
meaning them: ‘My God, my Father, while I 
stray,’ and ‘ Thy way, not mine, O Lord.’” 

The lesson of those hymns had gone deep into 
her. Ina little note laid one day on her mother’s 
table, when she was not well enough to talk, she 
said, “One strong message has come to me from 
the text, ‘I drew them with cords of a man, with 
bands of love. Cords and bands are stern things, 
but they draw and dznd for ever.” 


On June 17 (1905) she was moved from 
Cadenabbia to Como, thence to Lucerne, thence 
after a few days to Dover, and onas soon as possible 
to Putney Heath, where our friends Mr. and the 
Misses Deacon kindly put their house at the disposal 
of the travellers for what proved to be a sojourn of 
five weeks, She was too ill to get home till 
July 31. 
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The dates of the journey are soon recorded, but 
never will those who watched Tesie through it 
forget what it cost her, and what it was to them. 
Twice on the long run between Basle and 
Dover the fluttering pulse almost ceased to beat. 
But her father and sister were at the other end in 
the Auckland home, and each stage on the way— 
to the Alps, to the Rhine, to the Channel—was 
nearer to that wished-for goal. 


THE last verses Tesie wrote belong, by their subject, to this time ; 
the flowers of a garden at Cadenabbia inspired them. The manu- 
script, written in a firm hand, is dated London, July 1:— 


‘*Remembering the Villa Margherita garden—a little bowery 
enclosure just on the Lake—which I saw in my chair, after a wild 
storm had made havoc of the flowers—roses, pinks, etc. 


‘*T have rejoiced with you in happier hours, 
And now I sorrow with you, little plot 
Of living, growing things that were so fair. 
Yesterday how we gloried in the sun! 
When all your heads were high, your faces gay 
With colour—gentlest blue, and heliotrope, 
And fervent red, and glowing pink, and gold, 
When through each leaf the living sap ran free 
And every stem and branch was strong in growth 
That now lies broken, battered, and forlorn ! 
I love you, tho’ your loveliness is gone, 
And I would stay among you, for the storm 
Has passed upon me, and I languish too. 
How hard the life beats! Will it never ebb? 
We Ls and hi not enoee ie ee 
% 
Ones more, for Love’s ae lift He eyes eS the heavens ; 
That gasping glance will shew thee paths of blue 
Across the sullen greyness of the cloud. 
Then droop, poor head; kind earth shall give thee rest. 
To-morrow, in the sun, we’ll flower again.” 


See below, p. 125, for a little ‘‘ prose-poem,” written earlier 
also on a theme connected with flowers. 


IT was not that our love was cold, 

That earthly lights were burning dim, 
But that the Shepherd from His fold 

Had smiled, and drawn them unto Him, 


Praise God the Shepherd is so sweet ! 

Praise God the Country is so fair! 
We could not hold them from His feet— 
We can but haste to meet them there. 

B 


eWIMES 
Ezekiel and other Foems. 


CHAPTER X 
Written by her Mother 


NEARING THE GOAL 


Uy God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights, 
The glory of my brightest days 
And confort of my nights | 
In darkest shades if He appear 
My dawning ts begun ; 
fe ts my souls sweet morning Star, 
And He my rising Sun. 
WATTS. 


From a Hymn dear to M, EL E. M., 


G); reaching Dover after the long through 

journey from Basle—we travelled through, 
not daring to pause, for fear of an indefinite delay 
—we found letters apprising us that Tesie’s father 
had been, and still was, very seriously ill; news 
which by his desire had been withheld till now. 
A kind friend who saw us off from Lucerne told 
us afterwards that, as our train steamed out of the 
station, some one on the platform had shewn her 
a notice of his illness in the Zzmes. Very merci- 
fully we did not see it, and went on, not knowing, 
till we were on the right side of the Channel, and 
within a few hours of home. 

Grantham House, on Putney Heath, so kindly 
put at our disposal, proved exactly the haven of 
rest so sorely needed by Tesie, worn and weary 
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from the journey, and there she settled, under the 
care of Mrs. Seddon and a trained nurse, while I 
hurried north. She and I had hardly been parted 
since her severe illness in February of the previous 
year; and she was much weaker now. But she 
said good-bye with her own brave unselfishness, and 
only later confessed that she had to “ pray hard” 
not to show how much she felt the parting. The 
‘deep secret of her calm and courage comes out in 
words spoken about this time :—“ I have definitely 
put my will again into His will, and laid myself in 
my Father’s arms.” 

Gratefully do we think of that beautiful “haven.” 
It was our Lord’s own provision through His 
servants for our tired Treasure in her time of need. 
Her comfortable room was on the ground-floor, 
looking out into the sweet, bowery, Auglish garden, 
where noble trees kept watch over the lawn and 
the abundant flowers. On the wall hung the text, 
“ The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him.” 
“T do call upon Him,” she said; “sometimes 
aloud, in the night, and I am sure He comes to 
Oh si torgy 

The kindness and attention of the household 
were great, and tenderly and assiduously was 
Tesie watched and nursed ; strange, almost dream- 
like, as it seems to us now, there were times when 
both friend and nurse dared to entertain the 
thought of some sort of restoration even yet. 
Once, writing to us, Mrs. Seddon felt able to use 
the phrase, “I think we are being shewn the way 
out of the wood.” Yes, it was even so. Only, 
“the way” led to the “wood’s” heavenward 
borders ! 
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My notes are resumed after my return to Putney 
from the North :— 

“Food was a great trouble. I said to her that 
one day, above, she would tell me that the trial 
had been worth the while. ‘Yes, but I mustn't 
let myself think of that; I must face the other 
way, now they think I am getting better. But it 
would be lovely to go. Think of having the last 
meal—and then the eternal rest! But this time I 
have taken all I could!’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and He 
will say, Well done, good and faithful little girl I’ 
‘Will He? Ido want to be good.’” 

The next day brought great and constant suffer- 
ing. “I do want to get the best He means for 
me out of it. I know God is Love. But, if He 
would take me—‘O how His arms would rest me!’” 
And then, as if to correct herself, “ My flesh and my 
heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart !” 

She spoke (in touching contrast to earlier 
thoughts*) of the difficulty of learning in the 
school of pain ; the constant suffering seemed not 
to quicken but to deaden feeling ; and she blamed 
herself for wanting to die, fearing that God must 
be displeased. I1t was a comfort to her to be 
reminded of Elijah under the juniper, and how, 
instead of being angry, the Lord sent him an 
angel to give him food and sleep. Her dear face 
looked relieved. 


We were at last able to bring her home, as we 
have said, on July 31. An ambulance carried her 
to King’s Cross, and an invalid carriage thence to 
Auckland. Loving hands had prepared rooms in 

#o pee abave; ps 74. 
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a quiet corner of the house, adorning them with her 
own pictures, and books, and some special childish 
treasures, Her little dog, with its frisky life, was 
now too much for her weakness, and she com- 
forted herself with a toy, a clever little furry bear, 
brought from Engelberg, her little “Puck,” she 
called it; she would hug it like a child, laughing 
at herself the while as “such a baby.” “Puck” 
was in her arms almost at the very last. 

It was indeed a joy to have her father and 
sister once more at her side. Her father’s daily 
bedside ministrations, now resumed, were rest 
and strength to her. And she often said that her 
sister was the one “bit of youth” she had left, 
and at times in their talk together she would laugh, 
with her own old merry look, rejoicing our hearts. 

But the cough was coming to be a “terror,” 
shaking her all over, and keeping her so much 
awake that on two successive nights she saw every 
hour on the little clock by her side. 

She had been greatly and mercifully delivered 
from the fear of death which beset her often in the 
early days of her illness; but one night, she told 
us, as she lay awake, a sudden dread had come over 
her, and she said the name of JESUS, and it went. 
“ Do pray that I may be veady to go,” she pleaded, 
late one evening, after a spell of weary coughing ; 
“‘T was irritable this afternoon, and it is so terrible 
to fail like this when I am so near eternity.” We 
spoke of “Jesus for her.” “Ah yes, but I want 
not only to be forgiven, but zo de holy.” 

Aug. 7. She had been saying how strange it 
was to have been “so near the shore” again, and 
then once more to be brought back, for she felt 
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“much better” for the moment, and “had an 
instinct” that she would yet pull through—‘“not 
to be very much stronger, but to stay with you.” 
But again she begged for prayer “to be ready,” 
and expressed a deep longing for “such a revela- 
tion of Jesus as would lighten it all, either way.” 

The next day she was able to listen with 
pleasure to reading. Her father read to her, from 
his old friend Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Bird Life and 
Bird Lore, the charming description of Bingham’s 
Melcombe. But later came a distressing paroxysm 
of coughing, when she could not get her breath. 
“Oh Mother,” she whispered, “ the fear of death— 
I know what it means now.” But sweet calm 
soon returned, and with it came a peaceful slumber. 
That “fear” was never from that hour, so far as 
we know, permitted to return. When the next fit 
of coughing began she whispered, “Pray, pray.” 
We did pray, and God answered ; the distress was 
comparatively little. “How gracious the Lord 
is!” she said, “He has had compassion on my 
little tired body.” And she quoted DPhomas a 
Kempis; “Thou knowest, Lord, that I can suffer 
but little.” 3 

Aug. 9. She asked wistfully what Dr. McCullagh 
really thought of her; her pulse was better—did it 
mean that she must face life again? I told her that, 
in the doctor’s opinion, a rally now could only be 
temporary. “Oh, I am so glad. I do long for 
rest, and it is solong coming.” I said that perhaps 
she was permitted to linger because her patience 
was a help and example to us all. Her eyes shone 
with pleasure, and she said, “Is it? But it is very 
impatient and selfish of me to want to go. I do 
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love you enough to be quite willing to go on bearing 
it all; but this poor body is so very, very tired.” 

Aug. 11. As I was waiting upon her she said, 
“T would have loved to live, to do this sort of 
thing for you, and take care of you, as you do of 
me, if I weren’t oh! sotired. I have often imagined 
myself keeping house and looking after you, but 
I shall never be anything but tired.” Her father, 
whose recovery was very slow, was strongly advised 
to take a two months’ change. Tesie said, with a 
bright look, that many problems about movements 
and stayings might soon be solved by her being 
gone. “But,” she added, with a meaning smile, 
“T shall go with you too; and I shan’t need to be 
carried about by the porters at the stations! I 
shall be a little loving spirit—and always good!” 

On Sunday, Aug. 13, her doctor told her plainly 
that the end could not be far off. From that 
day a new light and tranquillity were spread over 
her face. One morning she said to me, “In the 
night, when I woke, I couldn’t help feeling quite 
exultant—like saying to Nurse, ‘Don’t trouble 
about me; nothing matters now.’” Her uncle, 
Sir Mackworth Young, who had come to spend 
that Sunday with us, read her, at her own request, 
the wonderful passing of Christiana, at the end 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. She noticed with pleasure 
that the pilgrim’s token was an arrow, dipped in 
love, “let zato her heart,’ and, as the passage was . 
read, she placed her hand over her own heart, with 
the sweetest smile, saying that she hoped to be 
gone, like Christiana, “within these ten days.” 
Ten days later she was still lingering; it was a 
very genuine disappointment. 
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That same day she talked, in a quiet, practical 
way, about the place where her dear form should 
be laid. She deprecated Auckland; it would be 
sad for her sister ; and she was pleased with the 
suggestion of the green and flowery cemetery of 
St. Mary-le-Bow at Durham. She asked where 
the funeral service would be held, and was delighted 
to find that it would be in the Cathedral she loved 
so well; and she chose two hymns, full of joy 
and hope, to be sung on the occasion. She even 
went into details (as once before) about the sort of 
mourning we were not to wear, and asked that 
her sister might not be present at her funeral; 
“never let her think of me as dead; I want to 
be always “ving to her... Is it inconsiderate 
of me to talk like this? It is such a relief 
to say it all out.” Then her thought mounted 
upward and onward :—“ It is too good to be true 
that I am really going! It does seem too wonder- 
ful that I should have the joy so young ;” and she 
went on to quote the lines, 


‘We speak of the realms of the Blest, 
Of that country so bright and so fair, 
And oft are its glories confess’d— 
But what will it be to be there !”’* 


That evening she asked for hymns to be sung 
within her hearing, in the Great Room, and chose 
for the first, “There is a land of pure delight.” 
As it began, she fairly burst out with her joy :— 
“Oh, I’m not worthy; I don’t deserve it; it’s zoo 
glorious.” And she added, “ Remember I may be 
well and happy yonder, but my whole heart’s 


* Hymnal Companion, 513. 
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sympathy will always be with you.” She wa 
still troubled at times by the fear that she might 
have to linger on after all, and used wistfully 
to ask whether she might indeed hope for only 
days, not weeks, of waiting. “I think it must be 
the devil’s last throw at me, to keep me from the 
joy of fully believing that I am going. When I 
can believe it, it is such bliss, such rest—too much 
to take in.” 

We reminded her that, to “ please God perfectly,” 
she should be willing to stay, most unlikely though 
it was that she would be called upon to do so. 
It was the higher thing to be thus willing. She 
grasped at this, and said, “ Yes, I do want to go— 
but I do desire the highest.” And she went on to 
say how anxious she was not to long merely for 
vest, but more than all for the sight of the LORD. 
“That is what I really want.” | 

A loving friend had written that she would soon 
be a “ministering angel” to her dear ones. “No, 
I shall not be an angel,” she said; “that thought 
does not help me, because it won’t be. But I am 
sure I shall know about you, and it will be a very 
little time before we meet again. Still, I don’t 
want it to seem like only a few minutes, because I 
want to follow your life. I have no wish for you 
to pray for me; I shall be wztk Christ, and that 
will mean everything—growing, learning, resting, 
all. But lI shall pray for you, for all your interests 
in the Diocese—and I shall ask” (she spoke with 
intense feeling to me) “that His tender, healing 
hand may touch and heal every spot of pain in 
your heart.” 

It grew to be blessedly natural to talk freely 
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about the wonderful new life now opening before 
her, and, as the days went on, her spirit rose to 
higher flights of faith and hope in the Lord, while 
she was more and ever more abased before Him. 
It was a privilege and an inspiration to watch the 
perfecting of a soul so precious to us, and which 
was so soon to appear in the Holy Place. 

When first she knew that the end was really 
near, she was haunted with the feeling that nothing 
could be happiness to her which meant grief and 
desolation to us. Rightly or wrongly, she felt 
quite sure that she should always know about us, 
and be near us. But what about our sorrows ? 
She could not be happy, she ought not to be, when 
we were sad. And then there rose the lingering 
fear that when we met once more we might not 
after all know each other. Hers was a mind 
that could not ignore such problems; she must 
face them. And oh, how many another, like 
Tesie, and like us who talked with her, has gazed 
up into the bright cloud that hides the departing 
from our view, and has heard no angel-voice 
breaking the silence from within the veil ! 

We searched the Word of God eagerly for an 
answer by her bedside, and found, amidst many 
other passages, great comfort in the words, “ Love 
is of God.’ For that must mean that love, our 
love, is an immortal thing. And as to future 
recognition, how clear the promise stood in the 
story of the Transfiguration, in i. and ii. Thessa- 
lonians, and many another passage, where the 
light shines straight upon wistful thoughts, and 
“comforts” them with a blessed hope! 

But more and more her heart found rest for its 
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every questioning in the one central certainty that 
she would be “with Christ,’ with Him “in 
Paradise,” and “ to-day ”—whenever the “to-day” 
should come. He would take care of us, and 
(blessed certainty) He would take care of her. 
Never did she speak lightly of going into the 
presence of God:—“I think of it with solemn 
awe,’ she said once to me. “ But I do love Him, 
and trust Him.” 

One day the subject of “the world,” and the 
love of it, was mentioned, and she said how strange 
now seemed its old attraction for her. Even the 
best secular reading she now found “colourless,” 
as the nearing rays of the glory outshone earthly 
things. “ The love of it all left me with a rush, like 
a garment falling off.” 

Worship was, as always, precious to her. in the 
earlier days of her illness, when she could no longer 
attend our chapel services, she used to enjoy a pre- 
sence in soul at the daily services in the parish 
church near by, welcoming the sound of the bell. 
She liked to think that, however few or many wor- 
shippers might meet in church, she was herself a 
devout, though invisible, member of the congrega- 
tion. Now she was far too weak to follow a service ; 
a short collect or prayer was all she could join in. 
But the second Morning Lesson was always read 
to her in the afternoon, before she was too tired to 
listen, and the texts of the Daily Light came 
as the last help before she went to sleep. On 
Aug. 17, a day of much suffering, the Lesson was 
Romans xiv. Thinking over the words (ver. 9), 
“Whether we die, we die unto the Lord,” she 
said, “ ‘Dying to the Lord’ means, for one thing, 
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being willing to wait His time, I suppose. ... It’s 
so easy to be patient, now I know the end is 
coming; I am in perfect peace.” And with a 
clear, quiet smile, she added, quoting the last line 
of an old and favourite hymn, “‘’Tis His to choose 
my time of rest.’” 


On Aug. 18, with a great effort, she wrote her 
last letter. It was to a friend, rather younger 
than herself, for whom she had prayed long and 
somewhat anxiously : 

“I must send you this line to say a very 
loving Good-bye. It will be the last thing I 
shall write, I think. . . . We have drawn together 
once, with the Lord Jesus as ‘the Third between 
us, and so our friendship must last. He is calling 
me now to His presence. It is such rest, too 
wonderful to realise... . Do take Him to your 
heart, for your zwseparable Friend. Life is a poor 
starved thing without Him at its very best. But 
with Him it will be a glorious thing—whether in 
prosperity or failure. Not religion, but Fesus Christ, 
is necessary to you. . . . How I should like to see 
you! But we shall meet again. I believe I shall 
know about you, and vgozce in your life. 

“From TESIE,” 
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FAR BETTER 


*¢ To depart and to be with Christ is far better.” 
Phil, i, 23. 


‘© Far better”’—yes, than pain and care, than weariness and strife, 
Than fading hopes and gathering fears, and all the death of life ; 
Far better than the ceaseless weight of batter’d helm and shield, 
Than wounded hands and tottering knees on this world’s battlefield. 


< 


‘‘ Far better”? than the world where grief so early strikes the child, 
Where youth must needs attempt a path so devious, so defiled ; 
Where tenderest homes exclude not long the steps of death and sin, 
And holiest shrines stand open wide to let the tempter in, 


Oh, better far to fly from hence, for ever, in an hour, 

To Him whose Presence is the throne of joy, and peace, and power 3 
For exile here to exchange at length the eternal voice of love, 

And these autumnal things below for vernal worlds above. 


® * * * * * 
But stay, shall thoughts like these alone that other shore endear ? 
Shall those glad hopes be only weigh’d against our sadness here ? 
Needs it in one long sigh profound Time’s sorrows to combine 
_Ere we can feel that better far is that exchange divine ? 


Say rather, better far it is to die and be with Him, 
Than here to hold the cup of peace full to the golden brim ; 
Though He, the All-Giver, mix the wine, and bless it with His hand, 
And health, and love, and strength, and hope, within the chalice 

stand. 

* *& *& & * *& 

Yes, think of all things at the best ; in one rich thought unite 
All purest joys of sense and soul, all earthly love and light ; 
Bid Hope and Memory meet at length and knit their wreaths in one, 
And o’er them shed the tenderest light of Fancy’s inner sun ; 


Yet, bind the truth upon thy brow and clasp it to thy heart, 
And then nor grief nor gladness here shall claim too great a part :— 
All radiance of this lower sky is to that glory dim ; 
Far better to depart it is, for we shall be with Him. ie 
a 


CHAPTER AT 
Written by her Mother 


“ SHE RESTS” 


Death is a hush’d and glorious tryst 
With Thee, my King, my Saviour, Christ. 
F, R. HAVERGAL. 


EARS ago a friend, who dearly loved Tesie, 
speaking of the graceful pose of her head, 
said to me, “It is just like a lily on its stalk.” 
The flower was fading fast now; our lily upon 
its stalk drooped low. But to those who loved 
her she never looked more fair than in these 
last days on earth. Her eyes, always beautiful, 
seemed to grow larger and more luminous as the 
soul that looked out of them came in sight of the 
glory beyond. And her own bright smile rarely 
failed to welcome us with its peculiar sweetness 
whenever we came into the room. 

The cough had gone on all through one after- 
noon and evening, and she had borne it without a 
murmur. Late in the evening I found her propped 
up in bed, erect, still coughing, but the greeting 
smile came at once. I read her the Dazly Light— 
“The God of peace make you perfect.” “To be 
perfect!” she said, “that is what I long for. How 
many lessons I have still to learn, and only a 
fortnight probably to learn them in, But things 
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have been brighter with me....I have had to 
talk to God so much about my cough, and it has 
made Him feel near to me.” 

The next day, after lunch, she had begged me 
to go and rest. Looking at her inexpressibly tired 
little face, I said, “ The idea of my thinking of rest 
when I look at your face!” “ Ah, that will soon 
be at rest,’ she answered. “ You think it wz// be 
soon, don’t you? The hope has made everything 
look quite different. Oh, it seems too good to be 
true—too good to be true. 

‘Then shall I see, and hear, and know 
All I desired or wished below, 


And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.’ ” 


The paroxysms of coughing were very distress- 
ing at times. In the middle of one of them she 
whispered, “‘ Fesus is near, Burdens to bear, 
keeps running in my head.” After one very 
bad time, when her bright patience had been 
really wonderful, I said to her, “This is victory.” 
“Was I successful ? ” she said ; “then nothing 
matters.” 

Another time :—“I tid feel afraid I was going 
to have hemorrhage ”—which she had never had, 
and which she peculiarly dreaded. “But I went 
on with my dinner, and eat it all up! Ido want 
always to do my best. J dare not eat less than 
I can.’ A hard struggle this often cost her, but 
she made it a “ point of honour” to the end to do 
all in her power to prolong her life, though she 
so sorely longed for rest. 

Late one evening she whispered, “Do pray 
that I may be zz tune. I have felt tired and upset 
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to-day ” (it had been a very suffering day, after an 
almost sleepless night), “and though I felt better 
after a little sleep, that won't do. I want always 
to be in tune.” 

Sunday, Aug. 20, was her last Sunday on earth. 
After receiving the Holy Communion in her room, 
as usual, she said, “ How wonderful to think 
that this week, perhaps, I may see H1M! How 
lovely it will be! If it were not for you dear ones, 
the thought would be too glorious. Don’t think I 
ever forget your side of it, but oh, if there could be 
no gloom about it! Why, if I were going to be 
married this week, no one would think it sad, and 
isn’t this ever so much better?” We talked on of 
what it would be to see the Lord face to face, and 
to ask Him about everything—the Holy Com- 
munion, the mystery of her illness, and the like. 
Her face lit up as we spoke of it. But the feeling 
of self-abhorrence always returned with the thought 
of seeing God. “If only I had been always 
patient! But my desire has been toward Him.” 

Things were looking cheerless one afternoon, 
outside and in, and she was very low. A sudden 
shrinking from the loneliness of death came over 
her spirit, and she said, “ Come with me, Mother.” 
How inexpressibly I longed to be able to see her 
safely landed on the other side of the dark river! 
But I could point her to something better than 
my company, reminding her that the Lord had 
promised to “receive” her “ zo Himself,” and that 
the first sight of Him would satisfy her soul. She 
answered, “Jesus has been very near and dear 
these last few days—so much dearer.” 

One of our nurses said, to a lady caller, speaking 
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of our dear one’s long lingering, and the mystery 
of it. ‘I know one reason why she has lived on. 
Her bright example has made all the difference to 
me. I cannot say how much I owe her.” 

To each one of us who watched her the holy 
memory of that quiet room, and of the young 
spirit, ‘faint, but pursuing,” calm, undaunted by 
suffering, aiming at nothing short of perfect trust 
and perfect harmony with the will of her Lord, 
will remain an inspiration to the end. 

Her last victory was won three days before the 
close, when the wonderful vitality obliged her 
doctor to admit to her that another rally, “even 
for months,’ was yet within the limit of possibility. 
This was a terrible blow; she shed some tears 
over it. But, after a quiet time alone, she told us 
that she had given up her will finally to God, for 
life or death. “It was the only thing to do, I 
am willing to wait now, but oh, ‘what will it be 
to be there?’” 

That evening, at the end of a bad coughing fit, 
she whispered, “ Another billow passed. Do you 
think I am ‘nearing the Haven’? How wonderful 
it will be to see JESuS! I know I shall be satisfied 
—utterly satisfied—and good.” On the last night 
but one, Aug. 24, she begged for prayer. “Is it 
wrong to pray that He may take me soon? I 
am quite welling to wait.” And later: “Do you 
think they’re expecting me now? the old ones, 
and all the young ones too? And I shall see 
Jesus! And I shall be well at once!” 

When I assured her, next day, that the end was 
very near, she said, “that is deep joy.” I said 
that it was deep joy to us to think of it for her, 
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“« Ah, that is such a help! You might have spoilt 
it all by not being glad too!” 

Her father had been sitting with her in the 
evening; as we left her for a little while, hoping 
she might sleep, we gave her the words, “I will lay 
me down in peace, and sleep.” She whispered in 
reply, “ Everlasting arms never tire.” 

On Saturday, Aug. 26, rest came at last. Very 
early in the morning the nurse summoned me from 
the next room, saying that Tesie was hardly 
likely to live more than an hour or two. I found 
her perfectly calm, and she brightened up at once 
when I told her what her nurse thought. In short 
sentences, broken by weakness, she said, “You're 
not deceiving me by raising my hopes, are you? 

t Can titvreally, beltrue) sj. that it) willsibe 
to-day ... before night?” Then she sent a tender 
farewell to her sister, and messages to others dear 
Lomier as) Delt how happy I am... so 
peaceful.” Her father was soon called into the 
room, and she greeted him with the whispered 
words, “ Have you heard my good news?” ‘Then, 
first to her father, and next to me: “Shall I give 
Him your love?” and she added, “Think of my 
seeing Him... and all of them/...Oh the 
joy ! ”) 

I heard her murmuring almost inaudibly— 


‘*Tf I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay?” 


Then, with a bright distinctness of voice, firmly 
and clearly, she added— 


** Not till earth and not till Heaven 
Pass away.” 
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To the last, vitality asserted itself, and she lin- 
gered hourafterhour. There was onetime of great 
physical distress, from breathlessness ; her father 
entered at the moment, and she herself motioned 
him away, as she could not bear that he should see 
her suffer. At length it passed, and with her own 
bright look at me once more she said, “ Quite easy 
now, thank God.” 

About the middle of the morning, her uncle bent 
over her, with the words, “ The Lord Jesus be with 
thee.” In a voice weak, slow, indescribably signi- 
ficant, she answered, 

“ He—is—with—me ,” 
and then composed herself to sleep, we keeping 
our last watch beside her. 


A little before noon there came a change. The 
nurse told her that the end was just at hand. ‘I 
am so glad,’ she softly murmured. These were 
her last words. A few minutes later Tesie had 
crossed the bar, and seen her Pilot. 

She had her heart’s desire. 

We, as that true heart ceased to beat, found 
strength to be glad for her gladness, and to utter 
our thanks together to Him who had given her 
the victory. 


“WE ASKED LIFE OF THEE, AND THOU GAVEST 
IT TO HER, EVEN LENGTH OF DAYS FOR EVER 
AND EVER,” 


On the Monday evening after her departure, 
“the earthly house of her tabernacle” was carried 
to the Chapel. There we gathered round for 
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our quiet Evening Prayer, and again, the next 
forenoon, for that Holy Communion in which we 
so specially affirm and so wonderfully deepen our 
fellowship with the Blessed. Then, at midday, 
we conveyed the sacred treasure to Durham, where, 
as at Bishop Auckland, much gracious sympathy 
with us in our grief was shewn. In the Cathedral 
one of her two chosen hymns, “ Jesus lives,” was 
sung, and also that true “voice from heaven,” 
Spohr’s “Blest are the departed who in the Lord 
are sleeping.” Then the procession passed to the 
retired and beautiful cemetery of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
close to the Auckland road, where her other hymn, 
“There is a land of pure delight,’ sounded with 
strange sweetness beneath the quiet sky. The 
Dean, Canon Tristram, and Canon Body, shared 
the service between them, and Tesie’s father was 
able to pronounce a final blessing beside the place 
of rest. 


TESIE 


The following lines, composed at Auckland Castle after the funeral, 
Yor us only, are inserted here with my Brother's consent. 


A°PURER brow, a face more bright 
With feeling’s glow and reason’s light, 
A lovelier mien, a clearer smile, 

Than thine, O Tesie—lost awhile 

To sight, and borne away from pain— 
Our eyes will ne’er behold again. 


The Lord, who gave and takes away, 
Be Friend, Companion, Guide and Stay, 
To father, mother, sister sweet, 

Till they with joy hereafter greet 

Their Treasure, far from loss and care, 
Immortal now, but not more fair. 


CoUNVanNs 


CHAPTER XII 


POSTSCRIPT 


Lord, Thy promise Thou wilt keep ; 
Thine shall dwell with Thee, 
And, awaking or asleep, 
Thus together be. 


tT the simple narrative now closed I append 
a few words, speaking as a mourner to 
mourners, and trying to indicate to other hearts 
some of the lessons which our great grief is 
designed to carry to our own. 

i, We have been called, in the school of Christ, 
to spell out the lesson set to “the weaned child” 
(Ps. cxxxi. 2), the lesson how “to do without.” 
Pleasant indeed to eyes, ears, and hearts is the 
tangible presence of our dear ones, even till they 
breathe to us from the pillow the last whisper of 
undying love. Now, “till our change come” in 
its turn, we must needs “do without.” We go 
back to our home, and what corner of the place is 
not full of the thought of them and of the fact of 
their absence? The rooms, the garden—are they 
not still there? round this corner, coming to us 
through that door, waiting for us on the couch 
yougere GINO: ;.cney, .are, not, here; \ they, are 
risen” above “the shadow of our night.’ We 
must even “do without.” 

Great is the pain. But precious is the discipline 
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which is only to be had through its ministry. We 
ask to be made able to embrace it heartily; to 
recognize it as not mere privation but dscipline, to 
be “exercised thereby,” to grow in spiritual firm- 
ness and concentration, to develope forces which 
will make those who thus suffer more “meet for 
their Master’s use” than they could possibly have 
been without it ; not least, to learn all the lessons 
which can make the experience of sorrow a power 
for help and cheer to others in whom “the same 
afflictions are being accomplished.” Blessed and 
holy, so seen and used, is the discipline of the 
privation of the heart. 

ili. Then also it is a call to prove whether the 
soul “trusts in Him, though He slay;” whether 
the Giver is even dearer than His gift; whether 
His grace can really empower the wounded spirit 
to say, “The Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord ;” whether the disciple can 
walk on by faith where, to nature, it would be so 
unspeakably sweet to walk still by sight. 

In our Master’s mercy, the answer to these 
questions shall be that “ He is able.” A power not 
their own is given to stricken hearts not merely 
to be glad because the beloved are at rest in the 
desired haven, but because “it is the Lord.” 
Nature could not say this, but grace can, “ accord- 
ing to the working whereby He is able to subdue 
all things to Himself.” 

iii, Bereavement brings us, of course, with a new 
importunity, the question, What do we know of 
the unseen bliss? With the Scriptures open, we 
are more than ever aware of the reserve, the 
reticence, of Revelation upon the life beyond the 
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veil. But we are more than ever sure that what 
it does disclose for the believer is a personal and 
conscious existence “in joy and felicity,” “in those 
heavenly habitations” * where not only “the wicked 
cease from troubling,’ but where sin and tempta- 
tion are no more; and all this because our holy 
ones, in a sense and measure beyond our thought, 
have, in the Apostle’s wonderful phrase (2 Cor. v. 
8), “got home to the Lord.’ We are as sure as our 
Master’s promises can make us that they are 
“WITH CHRIST.” Tere is the celestial latitude 
and longitude of their abode. 
** Our knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim ; 


But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And they are there with Him.” 


Yes, indeed, “it is enough,” to quiet and to 
strengthen. 

iv. To our child, as she approached eternity, 
there was given (I cannot use a weaker word than 
given) a conviction—I may venture to call it an 
intuition, so calm and balanced was the certainty 
—that in that new life “ with the Lord” she would 
still be near to us and “know about us.” Of 
course we do not treat her expectations as a 
revelation. But when we put them into context 
with the intimations of the written Word, we find 
in them a gentle light in which to read those 
intimations clearer. That “long cloud of witnesses ” 
who are seen, in the glass of Scripture (Heb. xii. 1), 
watching their successors as they run the earthly 
course, are assuredly permitted to be cognizant of 
us and of our path. And the same great Epistle 

* The Visitation of the Sick: A Prayer for a Sick Child, 
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informs us, on our side, in the same chapter (ver. 
23), that we, in Christ, “ have come,’ not only (won- 
derful fact) “to an innumerable company of angels,” 
but also “to the spirits of the just made perfect.” 

“In vain our fancy strives to paint” the con- 
ditions of contact and cognizance. But itis enough 
to have even the most reserved intimation from 
the Divine Book that a contact there is. And the 
subordinate evidence of experience is not wanting. 
Instances may be few, but instances there are, as 
trustworthy as sound evidence can make them, 
of leave given to mourning Christians to know, 
mysteriously but directly, that their beloved have 
been indeed near them in full and conscious love. 

A friend, herself greatly bereaved, writes to us 
of the strong persuasion that the mediatorial 
functions of our exalted Lord embrace ¢/zs media- 
tion also: that HE is, so far as it pleases Him, 
the Medium—the one lawful and holy Medium— 
between His followers in the body and His 
followers out of it. Never for one moment is 
contact with them to be thought of out of Him. 
Never is the least manifestation of it to be even 
desired apart from Him. But in Him, by Him, 
such manifestation may well be given, if it is for 
His glory and our good. With that reserve, and 
in absolute submission, it may be asked for. Most 
surely we may pray that He will convey to our 
dear ones, who are with Him, all knowledge of us 
that is for their bliss and benefit, and to us like- 
wise all knowledge of them that is for our “comfort, 
and joy of faith.” 

v. The fact that our beloved are with the Lord 
is assuredly meant to develope a new gravitation 
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of the soul towards “that world.” On earth, if 
a dear friend leaves us for the other hemisphere, 
for a place of which perhaps we never heard before, 
there rises for us a new interest there, a new attrac- 
tion. We busy ourselves to find out all we can 
about the locality and the life, and we supple- 
ment information with imagination, for very love. 
“Where the treasure is, there is the heart also.” 
We live where our affections are. Even so, will 
not thought and aspiration be, even unconsciously, 
magnetized towards the Home which now holds 
our holy ones? Shall we not, through them, be 
drawn anew towards the LORD with whom they 
now converse face to face ? 

vi. Daily and increasingly we will pray that the 
remembrance of the blessed Departed may be 
made, in the hand of the Spirit of God, a moral 
power upon us. The recollection of their “ conver- 
sation” and its “end,” of the standard with which 
alone, in sight of death, they could be content, 
shall be welcomed in upon our lives. It shall tell 
upon our highest duties, upon our most minor 
habits, as a forming, chastening, ennobling, sancti- 
fying force. 

‘¢ The Invisible World with thee hath sympathized ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnized.”’ 


“The grand Future,” writes Charles John 
Vaughan, “projects its ‘ powers’ (Heb. vi. 4) upon 
the poor Present: ‘¢asze’ them!” 

vii. And when the intermediate bliss, in which 
“the spirits and souls of the righteous bless the 
Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him,” passes into 
the final and eternally developed “joy of the 
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harvest” of the Resurrection, for which it was the 
mysterious school, what then as to our contact 
and communion? Shall we know them, and 
they us, in that day? Most certainly. With over- 
flowing fulness Scripture promises the absolute 
permanence of personality. We shall be we, and 
they will be their very selves, in “that world and 
the resurrection of the dead.” And no long 
reasonings are needed to assure us that the body 
of the Resurrection will express, and will perceive, 
not less but more vividly and perfectly than this 
body of humiliation, the personality of which it will 
be the exact and sinless “image.” 

Aye, and we believe that, should the returning 
Lord tarry, till we too pass through death to the 
unseen life, then and there also we shall know and 
be known by our beloved ones in the Garden of God. 
For (not to dwell on other intimations) has not our 
Master dropped by the way, as it were, a wonderful 
promise of this? It is where He says (St. Luke 
xvi. g) that, “when ye shall fail” (or let us read, 
“when zz,” when earthly gear, “shall fail”) “hey 
shall receive you into the eternal tabernacles ;” 

‘¢ And friends, delighted at the glad event, 
Shall lift the white door of the eternal tent, 
The arriving friend to greet.” 

So we set out on our remaining stages of travel, 
towards the sunrising, sorrowing, but also able to 
rejoice. Weare glad that our beloved are at home 
with Him whom their souls loved. We are glad 
to feel them as a power upon us meantime, in our 
daily walk, every day and in everything ; a moral 
power in the hand of God, touching with an inspira- 
tion as strong as it is tender the very springs of 
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action. And withal it is everlastingly certain that, 
because “Jesus died and rose again” (1 Thess. 
iv. 14), they who sleep in Him live, in a life which 
is “life indeed ”—a life with Him who lives with 
us; they are ours in Him, now and for eternity ; 
and they shall be “brought again with Him.” 
“Even so, come, LORD JESUS.” 


‘¢ Them in their perfect rest unseen 
No gulphs of space from us divide ; 
*Tis but the LorD who walks between, 
And they His other side,” 


BLESSED ones, a little while 
Ye are gone before, 

Where eternal sunbeams smile 
On the happier shore ; 

Ye have join’d the Church at rest, 
Never more to roam, 

Gather’d to the Saviour’s breast, 
Deep in endless Home, 


Yet, e’en there, we feel it well, 

We to you are dear ; 
Yet through Him with whom ye dwell 

Ye to us are near ; 
Still, through Him, in spirit-love, 

Friend embraces friend ; 
Thus, through Him, to you above 

We our greeting send. 

HD 
Paraphrased from the German, 
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THE following ‘‘ prose-poem,” as we may describe it, was found 
among Tesie’s papers as these pages were passing through the press. 
It was written at Mundesley, 1902. 


FLOWERS 


I HAVE just made a discovery, that is, I have now keenly ex- 
perienced what before had been a vague sensation. What I mean 
is the comforting power of flowers. 

This morning, since I first woke, my heart and brain have been 
struggling with a long trouble of conscience and duty, which has 
caused me hours of wearing perplexity, and is mingled with no 
little pain. In my utter weariness I turned to the table beside me, 
and saw there a little vase of flowers—hyacinths, Christmas roses, 
dark pink carnations, and dainty parsley fern. I took the vase in 
my hands, and put the flowers to my lips and to my cheek, and 
they comforted me—I know not how. It was not sympathy; their 
fresh innocence seemed a thing aloof from all pain. Nor did the 
delicate scent alone touch me, but ¢ia¢, together with the gentle 
purity of form and pose, with a suggestion (where is it ?) of child- 
like hope and courage infinitely refined. Those leaves and stems and 
petals, and those delicate fern-fronds were so much better than I, 
inasmuch as they had not been scarred with sin and wearied with 
fighting. In stronger moments the eager life in me might have 
pitied their passionless existence ; but in my weakness their meek 
loveliness healed me, though only for one quiet moment, with a 
comfort that was neither of earth nor of Heaven, but was surely of 


God. 
j TESIE. 


TELL thy children of heavenly hosts a-waiting to carry off good 
men’s soulsin fire-bright chariots, with horses of the Sun, to a land 
where they shall never more be surbated and weary, but walk on 
cool, springy turf, and among myrtle trees, and eat fruits that shall 
heal while they delight them, and drink the coolest of cold water 
fresh from the River of Life, and have space to stretch themselves, 
and bathe, and leap, and run, and, whichever way they look, meet 
Christ’s eyes smiling on them. 


Sir THomMAs More. 
The last piece copied by M. E. E. M. 
into her Album, 


** Never see death :” ** Never taste death.” 
St. John viii., 51, 52. 


WHEN ceased our darling’s hovering breath, 
*T was we, not she, that tasted death. 

Safe o’er the narrow stream we dread 

In her Deliverer’s arms she fled ; 

He kept His faithful word, and she 

That water did not even see. 

But we, who from the hither bank 
Stretch’d our blind hands her hand to press, 
And only clasp’d, in our distress, 

Her dear, worn, left-off mortal dress, 

We, though we did the Mercy thank 
Which to her soul its wish had given 

And eased the long fatigue in Heaven— 
Some drops of death we, weeping, drank. 


iis tye 8p 
September 22, 1905. 
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